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LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Appfied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gxo. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x8 12-2 


ROOKLYN, N. ¥. , Coll, Gram. “School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scnolar selects. (Il 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
Journal. 11-7 12-7 








POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


: Course. leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
—— Eng’r. 


Hii. a a ass emist 

7. he he es Eng’r of Mines. 

V. vi es ae Architect. 

VI. ss ws " Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ELIZABETH AULL 
Female Seminary, 


LEXINCTON, MO. 


Twentieth term begins September 2. No pub- 
lic exhibitions; prosperous; sixteen teachers; 
standard very high; musical advantages supe- 
rior For —— address 

12-8 J. A. QUARLES, President. 

NIVERSITY oF DEPRALE SO. Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. be Malte 
D. , Chancellor. Tuition free to all. ye charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Proiessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 





paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
— cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
“—- 11-8 12-7 





Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. CHARLEs Francis ADAMS, 
Chairman of Manager. 

Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the ex- 
amination at Harvard College this year. Tui- 
tion, $100 a year. Board, $350. A new circu- 
lar just issued. Apply for information to 

ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 
12-6 ol 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bellx of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Kotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocksetc. Fully Warranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 K. Second Bt.,Cin 





12-10 11-9 





Just Published. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McGUF- 
FEY’S READERS is sufiicient evidence of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be enumerated: 

1. Adaptation to modern methods of teaching 
reading. 

2. Introduction of the most familiar system ot 
diacritical marks. 

3. Carefully engraved script lessons are intro- 
duced. 

4. The gradation of the series has been care- 
fully adjusted to meet the requirements of the 
schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the 
amount of matter in the series. 

6. Many rew lessons substituted for those for- 
merly used. 

7. Illustrations increased to double the num- 
ber in former editions: all are new, and were 
drawn and engraved expressly for this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. 


Prices of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Exc. Sample Copy 

and Introduc. 
First Reader.........%..: 000 $.10 Bf, 
Second Reader.............. 18 -25 
Is son: ccsecesses .25 35 
Fourth Reader.............. 30 -42 
rr 43 60 


**McGufley’s New Eclectic Readers,’’ as here- 
tofore published, will be continued in publica- 
tion. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 


“BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet Work before 
contracting a. 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 











\TANDARD SIGN WRITER, and Let- 

terers’ Companion, 4 practical book for 

practicalmen. Explicit instructions and model 

alphabets, $2. Standard Scroll Book, $1. Paint- 

ers’ Manual, 50c. Of booksellers and painters’ 

ro is | houses, or by mail. JESSE HANEY & 
19 Nassau Street, N. Y 12-9 


LACKBOARD in the  Rbietes School. A 

practical guide for wom: and 
teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of bookselleas or by mail. JESSE HA- 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-2 12 


to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 ys tree. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine 12-4 13-5 


ORG ORGANS retail price $230 only 865. Pi- 
ance — _ $510, only $135. 
Great bargains. BE TTY, W ashington, N.J. 








THE LATEST AND BEST. 


JAMESON’S 


RHETORICAL METHOD 


A concise treatment of the topics belonging to 
Rhetoric and Composition, prepared for the use 
of Schools and Academies, 


BY H. W. JAMESON, 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


This little book is designed for classes that 
have completed the usual school course in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis. The wish of the 
author has been to do away with the treatment 
of the unessential parts of the study of Rhetoric. 


OFFICE OF SuPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
St. Louis, Aug. 8, 1879. 

I have examined with great interest your new 
book on KukTORICAL Metuop, and am very 
happy to state that I find that you have brought 
together into a small book just the most impor- 
tant matters for the instruction of pupils of 
High Schools and Academies in the art of Eng- 
lish Composition and the elementary principles 
of literury criticism. 

You havesshown excellent taste and a fine 
sense of what the teacher needs for a practical 
hand-book in the school-room. 

WM. T. HARRIS. 

H. W. Jameson, Esq. 

The book isa l2mo. Price, 75 cents. 

G. I. JONES &CO., publishers, St. Louis. 


A. o | & CO., New York and Chicago. 





$66 a arian in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
. Portland, Maine. 11-2 18-5 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 


Counting House Edition 
Key * 
A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9  209N.,Fourth Street, 8t..Louis, Me. 








FROM IOWA. 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 
DAR Sir—Supplies ordered are received, and 
likeall others from you come promptly to hand 
and are satisfactory. I have used your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 


for Over Seventy Boards 


in this and adjoining eounties, for a term ot 
years, and it has proved to be all, and more than 
is cluimed for it. 








BLACK BOARDS 
MOF SLATED PAPERS ROLLERS 
py eo 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


wy Aoy- Son 8) Ue 
Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A, 








The teachers are entirely satisfied with the * 
blackboards, and the people say it is the cheap- 
est and best in the end to use the best slating. 

Respectfully, G. W. CHURCHILL. 

Lenox, Iowa, April 8, 1879. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 

W S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Strivet, St. Louis 

1. Introduces ‘Teachers to Universities, Col- 

ye es, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 
all grades, and Families. , 

*'2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 

8. Distributes Circulars ot Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selectIng good 
schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 


No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 
Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions shoulda send stamp 
for — form. Mention this paper. 
2-8¢ 
rl 0, 00 NAMES of residents wanted. For 
25 names and 25 cents we will senu 
you 4 fine silk —at every thread sllk, 
regular price, $1 00. . Foster & Co., 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, i. 








CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 

The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 
States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 

Rheotype Engravings and Chromo 

Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 


Y choice selections for Elocutionists 
and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
HANEY & CO. -, 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 
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"LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 


—FOR— 


Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price. 


New Graded Reader, No. 1. .80.15 $0.10 






New Graded Reader, No. 2 24 15 
New Graded Reader, No. 33 -20 
New Graded Reader, No. 4. 42 25 
New Graded Reader, No. 5.......... -71 .35 
Swinton’s Word-Primer, (Speier) 13 -09 
Swinton’s Word-Book, es ll 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic o- wae -20 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic.... .83 50 
Swinton’s Elementary Geography... .60 40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... 1.00 75 
Kerl’s Language Lessons............. «27 20 


Kerl’s Common School Grammar.... .60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. Histo 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 
RED wovnscevsecbosscoesnecus 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, (Botany).. 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary pres ome 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary .... 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 
School, per copy. 
Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 
i ce Death oe. Tere 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 


er i 


Full Descriptive and Introductory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Educational Series. 

Address: 

JOHN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Svencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 

e 612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
D. APPLETON & CO., New ‘York. 
* PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ -Language Series 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Yodiman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy.Books. 

—"" Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 


— 


ROBERT s. ‘DAVIS & co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 s. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &€ J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

ll-l0c eom 46 Madison St. , Chicago. 


RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 
painting, crayon drawing, &., 50c. -_— 
to Authorship, 50, P *honographic 1 ee, = 
Of booksellers or ‘by mail ESSE Y & 


CO., 119 Nassau street. N. Y. 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily 
made. Costly outitfree. Address 
ll-2 13-5 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





The Perfected Type Writer, 





A Machine that takes the Place of 
TEE PEN. 


Writing THREE to FOUR times as fast as 
the average penman, it quickens the brain 
and aids the process of composition. 


Any one can Use it at Sight. 

The manipulation is so simple and eas- 
ily learned that young children can use it. 

‘Teachers’ reports, examination papers, 
notes and correspondence can be made in 
duplicate, neat and legible, in one-third 
the time it takes to make a single copy 
with the pen. 


DR. WM. T. HARRIS, 


Supt. Pub. Schools, says: “Seventy words 
a minute by its use are writtenas easily as 
thirty with the pen. I am of the opinion 
that the machine is destined to gome into 

eneral use in every office. It is invalua- 

le to school superintendents. I would 
not be without one for many times its 
cost.” 


Illustrated descriptive circulars furnish- 
ed by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Sole agents for the world, Scalesand Type 
Writers. 

302 and 304 Washington Avo., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE RAINDROP. 





A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free. from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 

The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address Tuk Rainprop, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
tata Sone! Pa 12-1012 


THACHERS, 


You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money.’’ 


The Scholar's Companion 


is a splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 


It will interest your school amazingly. 
ryrWe are geing to have 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are gomg to pay those who get them for 


us. Send ten cents for samples and particulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 


17 Warren Street, New York. 


ANTED-—Situation as teacher. 

Latin Greek, Elocution, German and or- 
dinary branehes of the English language. Also 
Algebra and em HO Address John Joseph 
Kearney, care J. B. Merwin, 704 Chestnut. 





The American 


Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


BaEULrYRs! 





Prof. Geo. W. Liverpool, 
Texas, writes as follows: 
‘*The Slate Drawing Book is juet the thing 

needed by both teachers and pupils. Its ilus- 

trations are so practical, its instruction pages 80 

full The numeral frame, too, attracts and in- 

structs. I have taught the pupils in the pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. You can 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 

‘* Aids to School Discipline.’’ 

The rod and the strap have been banished since 

I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 

er to give and pleasanter to take! We are im- 

proving. Very truly yours, 

GEO. W. 


Towash, Hill Co., 


LIVERPOOL.’’ 


st Lots and Cait Short Lie 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 

Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 
Ticket Agent. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
General Manager. 


ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CH HA P 


by calling upon or addressing, with 


| stamp for reply. 
Will teach | 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 





W7oomtannis 5a: 


LATEST! ' ane, McClurg 
& ( x 
Day Schop Singing aia Roce re 
By S. W. Straub. 


12-3 13-2 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 





Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
C.B.&Q. Dining Cars. Meals 75c 








0ints in 


For all 


Iowa, ebraska. 

Wisconsin, Wyoming, 

Minnesota, Colorado, 

Dakota, California, 

Montana and Arizona, 

Two Trains Daily 
FROM 

Rock Island wT LOUIS Monmoutti 

Davenport, ‘TO Burlington. 


Dubuque, Des Moines, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
73-Puliman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<¢3 
kes All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be chee rfully given on appli- 
cation to JAMES R. W OD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, "Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manz auger, ¢ Yhicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street +» St. Louis, 


Illinois Central Patines, 


Chicago to ‘0 St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


j Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 


sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

wElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 


through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


y>- Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


-_ oh F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
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ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 








Tue Great St. Louis Fair is more 
successful than ever this year. 








Tue “good time coming,” has ar- 
rived. 








WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


HIS reduction in the wages of 
our teachers is in the first place 
unnecessary, and in the second place 
wrong. So unnecessary and so wrong 
that not only the leading papers of 
the country but the local press, too, 
protest against this injustice. 

The Bunker Hill, (Ill.) Gazette de- 
votes considerable space to this ques- 
tion, and many of the leading citi- 
zens were interviewed, and expressed 
themselves as follows: 

We think it would be well to have 
this matter canvassed in other places 
and other States. Certainly, our 
teachers are doing a vast amount of 
work which is absolutely necessary, 
to save the rising generation from 
drifting into crime and pauperism. 

When our teachers train pupils to 
be intelligent, obedient, industrious, 
law-abiding citizens, and so equip 
them with the means not only of 
taking care of themselves but to pro- 
duce more than they consume—they 
certainly 

ENRICH THE STATE, 
and pay back ten fold, the money in- 
vested. 

It comes then to be the plain duty 
of the teachers themselves, every- 
where, to see to it that these facts 
are laid before the tax-payers. 

In Bunker Hill, Dlinois, Dr. Melton, 
who for several years had been a 
school director, said: ‘Reduction is 
a disgrace to the town; teaching is a 
profession, and a teacher should be 
paid for the capital inyested in fitting 
himself for the position. A few years 


-|ago I consented to a reduction of sal- 


aries, but when I came to figure it up 
I was unwilling to reduce, and deter- 
mined to resign rather than dg it. 

The schools are our 

MOST IMPORTANT INTEREST, 
and I believe in maintaining them 
liberally, doing nothing to impair 
their efficiency.” 

John Chappell said: “The Gazefte 
expresses my sentiments fully. It is 
not right to ask people to do such la- 
bor and spend the prime of their life 
for barely enough to keep body and 
soul together.” 

Dr. Brother, a former director, said: 





“The wages should not have been re- 

duced. The present figures are 
UNJUST TO THE TEACHERS, 

and the effect on the school cannot 

but be bad.”’ 

David Morris said: ‘I endorse 
what the Gazette says, but I would 
have said it stronger. The reduction 
of wages is an 

OUTRAGE. 

H. H. Brown said: “I do not be- 
lieve in cutting down the salaries of 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Times have taken a turn for the bet- 
ter, and we should let the teachers 
share the benefit with us.” 

Dr. Ellet, a former director, said: 


“T endorse every word of the Gazette} 


protest against reducing the salaries. 
I would soouer have raised them than 
reduced them. I believe in economy, 
but there is no economy in 

STARVING SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
and women at that. 

Already 292 pupils have been ad- 
mitted to the school, divided among 
the various departments as follows: 
Mr. Miller, 31; Miss Sanborn, 32; Miss 
Spilman, 40; Miss Carpenter, 52; Miss 
Fruit, 60; Mrs. Starkey, 77.” 

Think of it! Seventy-seven pupils 
for one person to take care of, with a 
prospect of a reduction of wages! 

Let us have this wrong righted 
without delay. 

Dr. Mayo says we are not a “stingy 
people.” Let us prove it! 





WE regret that we are not able to 
publish more of the good things sent 
us by our friends from all the States. 
We have material enough sent in to 
fill this journal twice a week—but if 
we published it twice a week, we 
should soon have matter enougk to 
publish it every day. In fact, our 
largest daily papers are over crowded 
with matter 365 days in the year. 

They issue supplements of 2, 4, 8, 
16, and some of them 32 pages. 

What shall be done? We suggest 
that our teachers use the columns of 
the local papers more. Show the 
patrons and tax-payers what progress 
the pupils are making. Show them 
what they get for the money expend- 
ed to sustain the schools. Our spaee, 





until our whole educational system 
becomes better understood and more 
firmly established, must be given to 
showing its necessity, its economy, 
and its advantages. 

We pay more tax now for vice and 
crime in this country, more money to 
take care of paupers and punish crim- 
inals, than we do for education. 

Our school terms are so short that 
pupils on the average attend enly 
about three years. Hence when peo- 
ple are put into responsible positions 
requiring intelligence, wisdom and 
directive power, they fail—fai]l as 
business men, fail as law-makers, la- 
mentably fail as law-makers—and so 
we smart for, and suffer for the poor 
legislation of the State and the coun- 
ty. Ignorance is expensive. Intel- 
ligence pays. 





A PROMINENT educator in the 
Southwest said to us the other day, 
after visiting a large number of 
schools, that the children in the school 
rooms already give evidence of the 
new life and energy that pervades 
business circles. They are alive, 
alert, happy, ambitious and anxious 
to be and do something. We are to 
witness such years of prosperity 
for the next decade as this country 
has never seen before. Let the teach- 
ers, and the pupils too, get ready. 








TEXAS is drawing to itself a large 
number of the best teachers in the 
country. 

This State is an empire in itself, 
and needs a host of strong men—and 
women too—to train its growing pop- 
ulation. 

Rev. John Washburn is doing a 
vast and grand work in organizing 
schools, teachers Institutes, and de- 
livering educational lectures in the 
country adjacent to San Antonio. 

He is at the head of a successful 
academy, and has enlisted the earnest 
co-operation of a large number of the 
educators and leading citizens of 
Southwestern Texas. 








Come and see us when you visit 
the city. 
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THE NEW CAMPAIGN, 





ILLIONS of campaigners wan- 
ted! 

Many millions greatly iieeded, for 
the new campaign of education. 

It commences with the opening of 
our schools, public and private—but 
is no mere Autumn campaign, de- 
pending on fine weather and good 
roads, for it takes the school year un- 
broken, and does not terminate until 
the schools close. 

We have immeasurable advantages, 
but wish to enlist a conquering pow- 
er or momentum that would add 
many per cent. to the effect and re- 
sults of 

OUR PRESENT RESOURCES. 

What are they? 

The school buildings, the books, 
the apparatus, the boards of educa- 
tion, the experience and energy and 
invincible will of many thousands of 
teachers, disciplined and veteran in 
this onward ‘march, the cordial en- 
dorsement of all enlightened citizens, 
the blessings of countless fathers and 
mothers and the tender years of the 
children who are to be taught—all 
these advantages are to be used to 
secure still greater conquests. 

VICTORIES. 

Victories without number have 
been already won, and presage still 
greater advances. The wealth, the 
interests, the public sentiment, the 
general systems of education, the 
codes of school law.in many States, 
the vast addition, each year, of re- 
sources for doing still more work, 
and much better work,—are other 
advantages, and unconquerable ones, 
in favor of the grand conquest on 
which the Nation is fully resolved, 
and to which its soul should be whol- 
ly bent for speedy triumph, and to 
over-rule all needless delays. 

Such, in brief, are the advantages 
and prospects of which we are al- 
ready sure and impregnably certain. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Millions more of new campaigners 
are urgently needed. 

Who shall they be? 

The voters, the citizens, one and 
all—all—alll! 

Why so enlist all? 

1. To show what has been done. 

2. To see what more can, and there-| 
fore must be done, and the sooner 
done the better for every community, 
to educate its priceless children. 

3. To intensify the ardor of all the 
trustees and school officers. 

4. To sustain and invigorate the 
spirit of all zealous teachers. 

5. To warm and enkindle the soul 





of the sluggish, the cool, the careless 
teacher, by the perpetual conscious- 
ness of being watched, every hour of 
the day by thousands of vigilant and 
friendly eyes, as every Roman soldier 
felt the eye of his officer, and as Lord 
Nelson signaled off Trafalgar, 

“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” 


——_--@—— 


A PHOTOGRAPH. 





HAT do you think of it? 
Is it a true one? 

It was drawn. by Dr. Mayo, and 
presented to the National Education- 
al Association at its last meeting. 

Dr. Mayo said: 

“The New Teacher in New Amer- 
ica must put away all provincial 
ideas and try to comprehend the full 
circle of the mighty field to be tilled, 
before he can draw the photograph of 
the national husbandman of souls 
whom the people will recognize as 
their leader to the New American 
kingdom of heaven. The one fact 
that is yet hidden from great masses 
of our population, indeed, has hardly 
risen on the horizon of the average 
American statesman, is that the Old 
American Republic no longer exists. 
Like Saul of old who went out to 
seek his father’s asses, and found a 
kingdom, the old South, in 1860, went 
forth in quest of a “Southern Confed- 
eracy,” but finds itself, to-day, the 
heir of a new Republic. Under the 
pressure of that tremendous conflict, 
these States of ours were forced to 
hie through a century in twenty 
years, and to come out one of the 
foremost powers in the world. The 
one radical result of the great war 
was the destruction of 

PROVINCIALISM 
in the American Union. Old Boston 
and old New Englaud, no less than 
old Charleston and old Virginia, 
alike “went up” during those years 
of destruction; and when the sul- 
phurous cloud lifted we saw a new 
heaven and a new. earth—a new 
America from the woods of the 


Aroostook to the sands of the Gulf of 


California. All the might of men is 
impotent to carry back the valley of 
the Connecticut or the valley of the 
Rio Grande to its old estate. 

Standing here to-day as teachers 
and friends of the children and youth 
of this new world, let us proclaim 
this fact in the face of all comers, 
and, whatever others may do or for- 
bear to do, let us steadily fix our eyes 
on the 

NEW EDUCATION 

that is the same all round the nation- 
al domain, and the new teacher who 
can be alike the master of souls and 
the captain of the new civilization in 
the log school-house, or in the Presi- 
dent’s chair of the oldest university 
of the land. 

For the birthday of the new Amer- 
ica was the birthday of the real soy- 
ereignty of the American people. All 
little expedients for out-witting the 
masses of the people and governing 
the new Republic 


BY CLIQUES 
of gentlemen, scholars, priests or pol- 
iticians, are now only like animated 
chips striving to direct the tide on 
which they are whirling out to sea. 
We shall live or die, as a nation, as 
the voting and acting majority of the 
people can be persuaded to follow the 
Jode-star of truth and love in public 
policy and private life. And with 
all due reverence for the educating 
power of the home, the church, and 
the ministry of public life, we affirm 
that neither of them, nor all of them 
put together, cau achieve the task of 
training the 8,000,000 children and 
youths of our new America into the 
citizenship our nation demands. Only 
one agency 
IS COMPETENT 

to this, and that is an institution un- 
like any other that ever was or now 
is in the world—the American Com- 
mon School. In the great future that 
opeus before us, the new teacher is 
the “coming man.” 


——_—- + e<+—- 


WELL STATED. 





“LAVERY teacher, and every tax- 
4-4 payer in the country will be in- 
terested in reading the brief state- 
ment of Dr. Hancock as to what has 
been done by the ‘National Educa- 
tional Association,’”— because every 
teacher in the country-is largely rein- 
forced and strengthened by this work 
and every tax-payer pays less money 
for crime and its costs—and less for 
pauperism and its burdens. 

Dr. Hancock said: 

“Since its establishment there have 
been discussed in this body all the 
leading questions relating to the edu- 
cation of youth, such as the organiza- 
tion of schools, courses of study, 
methods of instruction, and the influ- 
ence the higher institutions of learn- 
ing have upon the lower, and upon 
the development of civilization. In 
the discussion of these questions it 
has brought together the foremost 
men of all sections of the country, 
whose searching investigations and 
clear and forcible presentation of their 
several views have contributed large- 
ly to getting the best things known 
and done. 

Within the period of its existence, 
perhaps not many great and original 
measures have had their origin, but 
those already rooted have been nour- 
ished and strengthened. Normal 
schools have largely increased in num- 
bers and efficiency; graded schools 
have multiplied many fold, and 
through them the schools of our cit- 
ies and towns have become the best in 
the warld, ample proof of which 
statement will be presented in an ad- 
dress to be delivered at the present 
meeting. 

With the growth of the graded 
school system has extended the plan 
of having schools supervised by pro- 
fessional educators, with which no 
|merely non-professional supervision 
| can for one moment compare, and by 
| this professional supervision has vi- 
| tality and skill been introduced into 
every department of our public 
school systems to an extent before 








unknown. In all these progressive 
movements, it is fair to claim that 
this Association has exercised a full 
share of influence, reinforcing every- 
where the efforts of more provincial 
organizations. There has, however, 
been one great educational agency es- 
tablished since the foundation of this 
Association, and of which the Asso- 
ciation may be said to have been the 
special champion. I refer to the Bu- 
reau of Education. The defense of 
this institution when it has been at- 
tacked, and the support of its meas- 
ures With an unflagging zeal, 1 regard 
to have been among the most useful 
and honorable of the labora of the 
Association.” 


——+o— 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 





UST how to get teachers of expe- 
yvience for all of our schools, has 
been rather a difficult thing to do, 
but Rev. Dr. Mayo solyed the ques- 
tion the other day in an address de- 
livered before the National Educa- 
tional Convention. That 
NEW TEACHER, 

Dr. Mayo says, is to come in the fol- 
lewing fashion: 

“Every little child, in the regular 
order of God’s appointment, has a 
young or youngish mother, a less 
young maiden aunt, and a more or 
less venerable grandmother. Doubt- 
less, the grandmother has the widest 
experience of life in general; and the 

MAIDEN AUNT 
has certainly the most brilliant the- 
ory about the management of infancy 
and childhood. But, for the best of 
reasons, the dear Father of us all se- 
lects the young girl-wife, full of the 
sweet and uplifting experiences of 
new love, and the consecration of her 
earliest years of married life, to be 
the mother and closest friend of the 
new darling just let loose from 
heaven. The best “experience” ina 
school room full of little children, 
after fit knowledge and training in 
sound principles and methods is se- 
cured, is the warm heart, boundless 
aspiration and faith of a deep-souled 
GIRL TEACHER. 
Her love, and trust, and youthful 
sympathy with the little ones, is bet- 
ter than the scientific drill of the 
gray haired expert, or the wire-edged 
furor of the culture of the learned 
woman, whose love for the child has 
given place to admiration for the 
‘great souls’ and ‘ideas’ of literature, 
science and art. We need all kinds 
of experience in the comm-n school; 
the experience of the fit girl teacher 
for the little ones (of course, there is 
no objection to an 
OLD GIRL 
of fifty summers, if she keeps her 
girlhood all the time in a state of 
high preservation); the experience 
of mature age and long observation, 
for the supervision of the young 
teacher, and dealing with older grades 
of pupils; and another experience, 
most valuable in its way, of the wise 
committee-man or woman, whose 
SUCCESSFUL CAREER 

of instruction has been supplemented 
by success in professional life; and 
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who is, therefore, able to overlook 
the school room from the vantage 
point of a large acquaintance with 
affairs. All these varieties of experi- 
ence suppose a fit period of prepara- 
tion in professional training and dis- 
cipline; and, happily, if the prelimi- 
nary training can be secured for our 
superior young women, that quick- 
ness of sympathy, and the general 
high tone of energy and intelligence, 
peculiar to our best 
AMERICAN GIRLS,, 
will insure some years of good work 
in the lower city grades and the coun- 
try districts, before the coming of the 
inevitable day when they are called 
to ‘go up higher,’ and be themselves 
wives and mothers, or single women 
of superior mark in the public or pri- 
vate woman’s career. But how is the 
NEW TEACHER 

to be ‘evolved’ out of this huge pro- 
toplasm of good bad and indifferent 
people now at work upon the chil- 
dren? 

First, by the enlargement and con- 
solidatiov of our present State Nor- 
mal Schools into genuine universities 
of the pedagogic art—so good that 
they will become the models for 
methods, and the valuable exemplars 
of the new education. The State, 
now destitute of such a school, will 
do the best service to home as well as 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

by concentrating all its funds into one 
such university, with broader scope 
and higher aims thau any that has 
yet been organized. As aids to this 
central agency, every city of suffi- 
cient wealth and population should 
support a training school for girls; 
both State and city school being 
closely linked to the common schools 
of the locality for the important ser- 
vice of practice. 

Of course, the prodigious demand 
for 

TRAINED TEACHERS 
cannot ke met by the graduates of 
these State and city Normal Schools. 
Itis probably too much to demand 
that the whole supply should be fur- 
nished at public expense. But the 
State can, at least, support enough of 
these valuable universities of instruc- 
tion to furnish a model for all efforts 
in this direction. Then let public 
opinion compel every college, every 
superior academy and every free high 
school, to establish an elective course 
of instruction in the philosophy and 
art of instruction. The commanding 
influence of the 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITIES 

could be relied on to keep this depart- 
ment up to high popular demand. 
The gain in scholarship alone, to the 
large number of students who pur- 
sued knowledge with the view of im- 
parting it, would be ample compensa- 
tion for the experiment. 

In this way, by calling into activity 
the better teaching power of our best 
public and private establishments, we 
might hope, in a reasonable time, to 
build up a real profession of instruc- 
tion. ; 

I believe that the time will come, 
when the offer to teach a school of 
any kind by a person of no experi- 


ence or education in the art of in- 
struction, will be as severely repudi- 
ated by the people as the offer to 
preach the Gospel, or heal the sick, 
or plead law, by a man of no profes- 
sional preparation. 

It may be that a man needs no spe- 
cial education to be an ‘American 
statesman’ in Congress or caucus; 
but if the schoolmaster and _ school- 
mistress are experts, the amateur 
Senators and Representatives will not 
be able to keep us perpetually in 

HOT WATER, 

and deluge the country with periodi- 
cal freshets of civil strife, as just 
now. Flood the land with well- 
trained candidates for the most hon- 
orable office in the Republic--the post 
of teacher for the young in the com- 
mon school. Then, since few incom- 
petent teachers die, and none resign, 
as fast as the better sort come in, see 
that the poorer sort are relieved; and 
out of this ‘great revival’ will come 
forth, in due time, the new teacher, 
for whom we all wait and pray with 
uplifted hands.”’ 


— ° 


Let the rivalry between the public 
and private schools bea generous and 
magnanimous one. There is work 
enough to be done in the direction of 
training and educating the young to 
engage all, and the best talent that 
enters the field of labor. 

Keep up the “reports.”” The local 
papers will cheerfully chronicle all 
items showing the progress made by 
pupils. 

The teachers are the strongest allies 
of the publishers. They create a con- 
stant and increasing demand for bet- 
ter local newspapers. Each help the 
other. 








—~—>— 
THE RIGHT SORT OF 
N his remarks on “The Neighbor- 
- hood as a Starting Point in Kdu- 
cation,” Mr. Robert E. Thompson 
says some good things, which will 
help the patrons of the school the 
better to understand the work our 
teachers are doing for them and their 
children. 
Mr. Thompson says the children of 
our schools need more lessons in econ- 
omic science. The industrial life of 
the community is continually present- 
ed to them on its selfish side, as the 
story of individual gains and losses. 
The very “sums” in arithmetic keep 
this selfish aspect before their minds, 
until they come to think of business 
as a huge scramble for money and 
‘money’s worth. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
when it is of the right sort, turns 
their minds from the thought of gain 
to the thoughts of use of money. It 
presents our industrial life more 
truthfully as an interchange of ser- 
vices—as a gain all round, through 
the friendly co-operation of each and 
all. Now, if ever the greedy and sel- 
fish business is to be banished out of 
our business life, it must be seen 
through the thoughts of men turning 
from gains to uses. “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is a Kingdom of Uses,” 


TEACHING. 





Emanuel Swedenborg tells us. Al- 


though no disciple of that remarkable 
man, I feel every day the truth of 
that saying. The Kingdom of Heav- 
en will have come indeed, when every 
man toils in his place gladly and un- 
selfishly, rejoicing in the uses which 
his work subserves, and doing it for 
the sake of those uses. 

I claim, therefore, for the school 
this lofty function. It is to combat 
the greedy, selfish, devouring spirit 
which threatens to take possession of 
the business life of America. It is to 
call men up to the level of thoughts 
at once truer and loftier, and to in- 
fuse a new motive into the industrial 
activities of the modern world, 

The school that is to command the 
approval of our public opinion, must 
awaken in its pupils the love of that 
righteousness, which is, as Plato says, 
of the essence of the State. It must 
develop in them the free consent to 
law, order, and authority, and the 
attachment to their native land be- 
yond all party ties or allegiance. 
And this great work could not be 
better begun than with the explana- 
tion of what goes on in every county 
town of the land. The court, with 
its grand and petit juries, the election 
day and the solemn responsibilities of 
the voter, the town-meeting with its 
democratic mo.les of procedure, pre- 
sent a large portion of the machinery 
of government to the very sight of 
the children. And in the school, if 
anywhere, those lessons must be 
taught which shall save the coming 
generations from the slavery of party 
aud its half-truths, and secure their 
allegiance to their country and to the 
truth. 


SF 
WISE WORDS. 

R. HOLLAND makes a tremen- 
dous plea for more education, 
for more intelligence among the 
masses, such a plea as our capitalists 
should consider carefully when they 
propose to limit education, and so 
limit intelligence. 

Dr. Holland says: 

Nothing more utterly suicidal can 
be imagined than the policy which 
inaugurates and perpetuates strikes, 
and organizes for labor a struggle 
with capital as its enemy. In the 
long depression of industrial inter- 
ests from which this country has suf- 
fered, we have seen capital keeping 
labor employed, sometimes at a loss, 
never at a profit, and always for the 
benefit of labor, while labor has quar- 
reled with its bread and butter. Even 
under these extreme circumstances, 
laborers have struck for higher 
wages, and compelled the closing of 
mills and the shutting down of gates; 
and when business has revived, and 
capital has at last won its chance for 
a modest remuneration, the most un- 
reasonable demands from labor have 
made its enterprise a torment. Noth- 
ing more unfair than the demands of 
labor, and nothing more unwise than 
its action, cau be imagined. Every- 
body but the laborers themselves 
have seen that they have done them- 
selves harm and not good, and that 





the result of their policy has been 


bad upon every interest involved. 
Certainly we are not to regard the 
outcome of trades unions in this 
country as an evidence of the superi- 
ority of the judgment of the common 
people in politics. Men who manage 
their own affairs so badly can hardly 
be regarded as fit men to guide the 
State. Men who are incapable of 
seeing that other interests beside 
their own must thrive, or the latter 
can have no basis of thrift, could not 
be trusted with legislation. 

We must elect wise men to legislate 
for us, or we must smart for the un- 
wise legislation they inflict upon us. 

Every person in this country is lia- 
ble to be called upon to frame laws. 

, We must educate or we perish, and 
we do not propose to do this latter 
thing at all. 





PrivaTE schools and public schools 
were never more flourishing, never 
doing better work or more of it in 
training and educating the youth of 
the Southwest than just now. 

School-book publishers never sold 
so many text-books, and text-books 
never were better or cheaper than at 
present. , 
No one of the great publishing 
houses can afford to drop behind in 
the matter put into books, or in the 
manner of printing, binding, &c. 

Text-books are means to an end 
always, and our teachers should re- 


bmember this fact—**They are tools to 


work with’—but the work is to ena- 
ble the pupils to solve the problems 
of life—to make their way in the 
world. 


i 





Kinp Worps.— ‘‘Pleasant words 
are as an honey-comb, sweet to the 
soul, and health to the bones.” Ina 
word, where there are so many kinds 
of words, spiteful, malicious, hard, 
cold, envious, false, scornful, bitter, 
sarcastic, venomous, haughty, selfish 
and profane, how soul-refreshing are 
pleasant words! They never blister 
the tongue nor sour the spirit of the 
giver, and to the receiver are like cold 
water to the thirsty. They smooth 
the brow of the care-worn, weary 
man, who returns to the quiet of his 
restful home after his day’s toil. 

What a rich benison to his wife is 
his hearty approval of her effort to 
make home—the dearest spot on earth 
to him—happy. 

To the man or woman who makes 
his employer’s interest his, a few 
words of kindly appreciation, are, 
amid his discouragements, as the 
oases to the weary traveler in the 
desert. 








—— 

THERE ought to be no pauperism 
in this land of plenty. There ought 
to be comparatively few criminals— 
but the land has been flooded with 
both paupers and criminals. Educa- 
tion will relieve us in the future of 
the three calamities, unwise legisla- 





tion, pauperis and crime. 
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ARKANSAS. 


There are more “banner counties” 
in Arkansas just now than in any 
other State in the Union. 

Not less than forty claim the hon- 
or, and the cry is, “still they come.” 

The fact is,this State has never been 
so thoroughly aroused before on the 
question of educating the people. 

Iion. J. L. Denton, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, is a 
host in himself, and he is being most 
ably assisted by Prof. Fish, Superin- 
tendent of schools in Little Rock, and 
Prof. Ladd, agent of the Peabody 
fund. 

A correspondent of the Arkansas 
Democrat, speaks of the recent -visit 
of this trio to the 

STATE UNIVERSITY 
at Fayetteville, as follows: 

“It is due that mention of the mas- 
terly effort be made! The gift and 
powers of the orator are peculiar and 
rare, and reached by few. 

In this address, the speaker now 
soft and persuasive, the well-chosen 
language seemed to flow forth like 
perfect coin, new-stamped, from the 
mint. Illustrative anecdote was ju- 
diciously interspersed to please and 
instruct. So thoroughly did the ora- 
tor command the attention of his 
hearers that the interest of the large 
audience grew to the end of the 
lengthy lecture. All praise to our 
worthy superintendent for his zeal in 
the noble cause of education. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 

is proud of her son and his efforts, 
and will send up a loud voice togeth- 
er with the rest of the State, for his 
re-election. Our State stands greatly 
in need of such labor, and Mr. Den- 
ton being eminently fitted for it, we 
cannot afford to dispense with his 
services. 

After Mr. Denton’s address 

PROF. LADD OF VIRGINIA, 
agent for the Peabody Fund, was in- 
troduced, and followed in a short, 
feeling speech in behalf of youth and 
education. Prof. Ladd is accompa- 
nying the superintendent in his tour 
fhrough Arkansas, and assisting in 
institute work. Our people should 
appreciate properly the value and 
bounty of the efforts (given without 
price to us) of such a co-worker ina 
field so needy of laborers. 

During his short sojourn, his kind, 
winning ways endeared Prof. Ladd 
to our people as a Christian gentle- 
man of the truest type, and we hope 
to see him in our midst again. We 
are glad to know that he was pleased 
with our University, and can be ac- 
counted its friend. 

Free popular education at the South 


is yet a tender plant, but every year! 


sends deeper its roots and spreads 
broader its branches. The idea that 
A WORK SO VAST 

and of such universal importance 
needs the strong arm of the govern- 
ment to ensure the grandest results, 
is fast fixing itself on the minds of 
statesmen. 

It is gratifying to note the steady 
growth, under the judicious nurture 
of the State and the hearty labors of 





such men as Denton, Ladd and Fish, 
of this plant, and to anticipate the 
day when its broad boughs shall shel- 
ter all who seek its grateful shade for 
protection from the scorching rays of 
ignorance. The Arkansas 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

the first fruits of this grand idea, will 
soon seud forth an influence as her 
graduates go forth into the active 
walks of life, that will work mightily 
in Arkansas in the interest of free 
popular education. 





ALL over the State of Arkansas 
public schools are being organized on 
a new and permanent basis. The 
towns and cities are very few that 
fail to carry “by alarge majority” the 
vote for the funds necessary to sustain 
a public school from six to eight 
months; public-spirited citizens come 
forward, in most places, to supple- 
ment any lack of funds derived from 
taxation with private means sufficient 
to secure the desiredend. Hon. J. L. 
Denton, State Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, Prof. Fish, Superintendent of 
Schools in Little Rock, and Prof. 
Ladd, agent of the Peabody Fund, 
have done, and are doiug, a grand 
work in showing the tax-payers just 
what the schools will do for the 
State. A new eraof prosperity is 
just dawning upon the people, and 
they see that intelligence is more and 
more a potent and necessary factor to 
win success in the race of life. Give 
the children a chance. The money 
expended to educate them will pay a 
large percentage. 
eee 


ILLINOIS. 





The annual meeting of the Lllinois 
Social Science Association, for 1879, 
will be held at Clark Street M. E. 
Church, 8. E. cor. Clark and Wash- 
ington Streets, Chicago, Ill., October 
2nd and 3d, 1879. An interesting se- 
ries of papers will be presented upon 
the different phases of work repre- 
sented in the six departments of 
“Philanthropy,” “Education,” “San- 
itary Science,’”? Domestic Economy, 
Government and Art, and thorough- 
ly discussed, as will be seen by the 
following list of the topics for the 
Public Sessions: 

Woman as Related to the State— 
Address by the President, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Boynton Harbert, Evanston, Lil. 

Concerning what our Schools can 
do in Teaching Social Science—Miss 
Mary Allen West, Galesburg, Ill. 

Hospitals as they Were and Should 
Be—Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Chica- 
go, Ill. 


Our Prison Systems aud Reforma-| 


tories Considered — Mrs. Helen 8. 
Shedd, Chicago, Ill. 

Prison Reform—Mrs. Martha N. 
McKay, Iudianapolis, Ind. 

Bi-Cellular Evolution—Dr. Leila G. 
Bedell, Chicago, Ill. 

The Achievements of Women, 


What They Have Done and What 
They Ought to do—Mrs. Christine 
Fletcher, Centralia, Il. 

Woman’s Work as Affected by the 
Industrial Organization of Society — 
Mrs, Helen E. Starrett, Chicago, Ill, 


A Study of Herbert Spencer’s Phil- 
osophy—Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago,Tll. 

Literature as a Civilizer—Mrs. P. 
A. Taylor, Cairo, Il. 

Home Culture as the Basis of Char- 
acter—Mrs. Harriet J. Willard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Co-operative Housekeeping — Mrs. 
M. F. Peirce, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Morale of the State, a Consid- 
eration of Some of the Higher Func- 
tions of Government—Mrs. Kate E. 
Tuley, Chicago, Ill. 

Saturday, October 4, at 10 a. m., 
there will be a business meeting of 
the Board of Management; the meet- 
ing will be held in the M. E. Church, 
S. E. cor. Clark and Washington 
Streets. 


<i 
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EDUCATED WOMEN. 





BY MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER, M. D. 





Editors American Journal ot Education: 

A” article in your September num- 
| ber, entitled ““Kansas Speaks,’ 
| has led me to go over a little the long 
experience of my life, which began be- 
fore it was thought fitting for women 
to acquire anything beyond the most 
meagre academic education. 

[ was living in Lorraine Co., Ohio, 
when Oberlin was established in 
principles so foreign to all pre-con- 
ceived notions, that it was confidently 
predicted by the masses that it would 
soon come to an inglorious end. It 
was so absurd as to propose the liber- 
al education of women, besides per- 
mitting all ranks, and degrees, and 
colors of men to struggle for the ines- 
timable prize. 

Nevertheless, the experiment suc- 
ceeded. And what has seemed to me 
its crown of triuinph, has been its re- 
fining, and beautitying, and ennobling 
the home life of all who have come 
within the sphere of its influence. It 
is well in all such experiments that 
the beginning should be as free from 
mistakes as possible. The wives of 
the early Oberlin professors were 
women of rare good sense, as weli as 
earnestness of purpose. These ladies 
undertook to give a certain amount 
of attention to domestic matters, and 
every weck the young ladies were 
called together to listen to familiar 
talks on practical duties of life in the 
home. Meanwhbile, the lady who led 
|in the conversation of the afternoon 
‘had her work-basket beside her and 
|showed' the students how to re-foot 
itheir stockings, or how to sew tape 
| along the seams of new ones. 80 
las to prevent them from breaking 
away; how to so skilfully repair un- 
der-garments that they should do 
jalmost double duty, how to make 
| large aprons of old dress skirts, or to 
| make over material that was worth 
|re-constructing. Then there were 
| talks about the care of rooms and the 
embellishment of home, many of them 
| worthy of Clarence Cooke. Girls 
|thus taught returned to their homes 
| with elevated ideas of life, but with 
jno false notions of extravagance. 
| From the wilds of the remotest West, 
tv the courts of Eastern kings, these 
educated women have carried this 











gcspel of life in all its purity, while it 
has been a true leaven all through our 
land. I cannot conceive of any well- 
wisher of his race who could object 
to the careful, thorough education of 
those who must ever constitute the 
very innermost of home, and who 
will either give grace and dignity, or 
else will dwarf life because of their 
own meager endowments, —~ 
CoBDEN, UNION Co., Ill. 





TEXAS. 

The Sherman “Democrat” gives the 
public schools of that city a good 
send-off, In the following editorial: 

The public free schools of Sherman, 
four in number, one located in each 
ward, opened last Monday morning 
under very flattering circumstances, 
more than three hundred pupils being 
in attendance. These four schools 
are distinct from the colored free 
schools of the city, and may be said 
to be Sherman’s first experiment in 
public schools. 

A word or two to the citizens of 
Sherman may not be inappropriate. 
Many of us are unacquainied with 
the operations of free schools, and 
some of us are even prejudiced against 
them; but, in a word, we as a people 
know but little about them by exper- 
ience. Other States have good schools, 
why not we? Certainly they may be 
made a blessing to the poor, who are 
unable to pay the high rates of tuition 
charged in our private schools. Let 
our influential leading citizens give to 
the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

their countenance and encourage- 
ment. The teachers employed are 
known to be experienced and compe- 
tent. We believe they will spare no 
pains to make the schools a success, 
but they will want kind words of en- 
couragement,not carping criticism. It 
is in our hands to build up or tear 
down. We say we are in favor of “a 
judicious system of public free 
schools.” Let us back up our protest- 
ations by our deeds. “Faith without 
works is dead.”” With proper encour- 
agement from our citizens, we believe 
that before the close of the present 
scholastic year, all prejudice will be 
obliterated from our minds, and by 
next year our public free schools in 
Sherman may be made an institution 
of which we may feel proud. A fair 
trial can do no harm.”’ 

Mr. Dudley G. Wooten of Austin, 
Texas, writes to Scribner’s Monthly 
some plain truths which we hope will 
be given due consideration. 

There isa cause for these oft re- 
peated crimes North and South. 
There is, too, a remedy. Weare on 
the way to a solution of these diffi- 
cult questions, and Mr. Wooten’s sug- 
gestions are timely and to the point. 
He says: 

“The evil can be remedied in nei- 
ther section by anything less than au 
earnest and honest recognition of the 
facts as they exist, and a mutual 
abandonment of theoretical and sen- 
sational morality on the one hand, 
and of vitiated sentiment and false 
chivalry on the other. 
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That sectional arraignments and 
partisan distinctions will ever accom- 
plish anything toward its cure isa 
flat impossibility. This time-worn an- 
tagonism of geographical situation 
has thrust itself into well-nigh every 
topic whose discussion and disposi- 
tion most nearly concern the welfare 
and social health of the country asa 
whole, regardless of sections or polit- 
ical beliefs. 

In this matter of reducing the pen- 
ury, the crime and the misery of our 
whole people, which ought to lie near 
the heart of every good man from 
whatever section, is it not possible 
that for once we shall ignore this un- 
natural and unjust discrimination 
and address ourselves, fairly and im- 
partially, to the disposition of a sub- 
ject in which we most certainly have 
a mutual and an equal responsibility 
to discharge?” 





NOT A STINGY PEOPLE. 





ERE is another bit of truth-tell- 
ing by Dr. Mayo that ought to 
find a wide audience. 

He says the American people may 
not always take the prize for strict 
honesty in dealing, or for sound the- 
ories in finance; but it is not a 

STINGY PEOPLE, 

and rarely starves a man or woman 
who is visibly doing thorough, use- 
ful, consecrated work. The teacher, 
like the minister of religion or the 
physician, who does not so love his 
work that he would do it at the risk 
of his life, in any emergency, and 
thank God a hundred times every 
day that he is permitted to do it at 
all, is not fit to be on the 

SALARY LIST 
of any school committee. 

When this class of teachers come to 
be in the majority, they will be sup- 
ported with the generosity character- 
istic of the most generous people that 
ever lived on the globe. 

And especially is 

THE MOST VITAL QUESTION 

in school-life—the character-training 
of children by moral and religious 
instruction and discipline — wholly 
within the province of the teacher. 
It is not easy todisentangle the cross- 
threads in the popular fallacy about 
“secular education,” which affects es- 
pecially the editoria! and small politi- 
cal mind. But what a great many 
good and intelligent people do mean, 
is: That until a teacher has in some 
way become an incarnation of the 
great principles of living taught in 
the Bible, his daily reading of it in 
school is only one more added to the 
great crowd of educational shams. 
We have all heard of the daughter of 
the woman who made the 


CHAMPION LOAF OF BREAD 


in her native town, who, in her visit 
to her city cousins, at Thanksgiving, 
was asked to go into the kitchen and 
make a loaf of her mother’s famous 
bread. She said, “No, [ have always 
observed that ma stirs in a great deal 
of judgment when she makes her best 
bread; and that [ could never under- 


THE CATS IN ZANZIBAR. 


STORY, one of many, is told of 

alady who had spent several 
months in Europe, and who, in talk- 
ing of her travels, was asked about 
St. Peter’s Church, in Rome. She 
had no recollection of having seen it, 
but remembered it perfectly when her 
daughter said, 

“Oh yes, mamma, don’t you remem- 
ber the church where that yery cross 
old woman asked you for money 
while you were looking at that beau- 
tiful dress of Mrs. B’s?”’ 

It was no doubt satisfactory, to be 
sure that she had seen St. Peter’s. 
But to us it may appear that it was 
hardly necessary to go to Rome tosee 
cross old women or to appreciate 
beautiful dresses, and perhaps it 
would do us no srfecial good to do the 
two things any where. And we may 
be led to reflect on the great amount 


‘lof trouble and time that are spent in 


acquiring useless knowledge; that is, 
knowledge which is not at all fruitful 
in its effects on the mind. 

In Geo. Sand’s autobiography she 
says that it seemed to her that her 
teacher wanted her to learn simply 
for the sake of learning, while to her 
learning had some aim outside of 
itself. 

Is it not true that many of the 
thiugs which are studied in our 
schools are learned only for the sake 
of learning, and that much time is 
thus wasted which might be put on 
more profitable study? 

We must learn to read not that we 
may say we can read, but that we may 
be enabled to gain access to the 
thoughts of those with whom we 
cannot come into personal contact, 
and that we may so enlarge our men- 
tal horizon. 

We learn to perform examples in 
arithmetic that we may be able to 
know whether we are rightly dealt 
with or not. 

We learn something of Geography 
that we may have an intelligent com- 
prehension of the inter-relations of 
men, and of their character, circum- 
stances and habits. 

Beyond these primary studies, with- 
out which a man cannot carry on his 
physical life with any advantage, and 
which in themselves have no particu- 
larly cultivating power, we have the 
broad field of accumulated know- 
ledge to which these give us access, 
aud by means of which we can train, 
strengthen and develop our minds. 

But there is certainly no very great 
developing force in the mere facts of 
Geography. We might spend a whole 
lifetime in committing to memory the 
names and situations of all the towns, 
bays, gulfs, capes, rivers and rivulets 
of the earth, and yet have much left 
to learn in another state of being. 

What difference does it make to us 
or any one else except the inhabitants 
of Quidnet to know that there is such 
a place in reach of Nantucket? 

What difference «does it make 
whether an island be called Prince 
Patrick’s Land or Prince Tom’s Land, 
so long as it is utterly uninhabitable 





stand.” 


by any human being? 


Is it of any use for any child to 
learn exactly how many branches the 
Susquehanna River has on the north 
and how many on the south, or to 
know the names of all the capes on 
the Atlantic coast of Africa? 

There is a proverb to the effect that 
“itis not worth while to go round 
the world to count the cats in Zanzi- 
bar,” and to our mind the learning of 
such things by children is only forc- 
ing them to count the cats in Zanzi- 
bar. 

Let any one open the Geographies 
in common use and see the multitude 
of map questions, the answers to 
which the children are expected to 
look out and learn, and he will be 
led to the conclusion that the author 
had contracted with the publisher to 
furnish a certain number of questions 
under each ceuntry, irrespective of 
anything else but number, and had 
faithfully fulfilled his contract. There 
is no other law which seems to con- 
trol the selection of the questions. 
They are asked without any logical 
order, without any relation, and 
simply, as it seems, to ask questions. 

But though the end of Philosophy 
may be contained in itself, Philoso- 
phy is certainly the only science of 
which this can be said, and Geogra- 
phy is not twin-sister of Philosophy. 

This is the general run of these 
questions: 

“Bound No Man’s Land?” 

“What cape on the northeast?” 

‘‘What river in the southwest?” 

“What river north of this?” 

“In what direction do the useless 
waters run?” 

“Name and locate three of the prin- 
cipal towns.”’ 

“On what bay is the town of Emp- 
tiness?” 

The children, poor things, have a 
simple faith that in some way it is a 
praiseworthy act to commit all this 
tomemory for the day, and it is al- 
most touching to see how earnestly 
they work to count the number of 
cats in Zanzibar, and how pleased 
they are when they can tell which of 
the towns in that all-important place 
has the most cats. We say “touch- 
ing,’? because to see a faithful and 
conscientious effort applied to a_per- 
fectly useless object, has always some- 
thing pathetic in it. 

How many of us teachers have ever 
asked ourselves the questions, “With 
what objects am I teaching Geogra- 
phy, what do [ want the children to 
gain from it, and what is the most 
direct way to accomplish that end?” 

When we do ask this more, we 
shall no longer be obliged to spend 
so much time in making examination 
questions and reckoning up percent- 
ages on papers in which after all we 
have only found the number of the 
cats in Zanzibar. 

Would it be too daring to hope 
that some time the united efforts of 
teachers may have some influence in 
a revision of ————’s Geographies? 

It is doubtless true that children 
may be kept quiet by looking out the 
answers to map questions. But after 








all, is keeping children quiet the ob- 


Could they not be kept quiet in 
some other way than by counting the 
cats in Zanzibar? 


JOURNALISM. 

CRIBNER’S, for October, is as 

usual full to overflowing of good 
things. 

We clip some points from the arti- 
cle on journalism, as follows: 

If there is one thing in which a 

journalist must excel, it is in the ca- 
pacity for incessant and infinitely 
varied repetition. The journalist 
should not, therefore, think of him- 
self as a literary man. But he should 
think of himself as a man of' affairs. 
He should write as if he were coun- 
seling the public as to what they 
should do in the business of the day, 
and he should give to that council the 
best reflection which the well-known 
and understood limitations of his bus- 
iness will allow. 
A newspaper writer should not 
make the writing of pleasing articles 
the object of his life. The sole aim of 
the literary artist, like other artists, 
is, very properly, to please. But it 
will not do for the journalist to make 
a pursuit of tickling men’s ears; he 
must seek to effect things. 

In almost all callings the mind is 
constantly getting new thoughts, 
which instruct it for the future, and 
the judgment is undergoing, from 
day to day, a process of education 
which never pauses. “Shall I do this 





.{or that?” the worker asks himself al- 


most hourly, and argues the “pros” 
and “cons” of the case with thoughts 
which are scarcely ever turned into 
language. 

It is only the journalist who takes 
the right view of his business who 
gains with years this education of the 
judgment. His facts increase rapidly; 
his studiously formed ideas have been 
corrected and re-corrected by the ob- 
servation of events which have taken 
place under his own eyes; his opinion, 
therefore, is worth more at fifty than 
at thirty; his judgment is stronger 
and he is an abler man. Mot only 
will his writing be more profiting and 
instructing to the reader: to serious 
readers it will even be more pleasing. 

The education of females has been 
too exclusively directed to fit them 
for displaying to advantage the 
charmsof youthand beauty. Though 
it may be proper to adorn this period 
of life, yet it is incomparably more 
important to prepare for the more se- 
rious duties of maturer years. Though 
well to decorate the blossom, it is far 
better to prepare for the harvest. In 
all vegetable creation, Nature seems 
but to sport when she embellishes the 
flower, while all her serious cares are 
directed to perfect the fruit. 

ew 

The object of education is to com- 
municate knowledge, by which the 
sphere of the mind’s action may be 
enlarged; to train each individual to 
self-control and the love of good; and 
to enable him by these means com- 
bined, to pursue successfully his own 








ject of education? 


welfare. 
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A FEARFULLY INCREASING EVIL. 


ITH the multiplied objections 

that are urged against free 
schools, we know of no one so potent, 
so difficult to control and manage as 
that of incompetency on the part of 
those selected to take charge of and 
provide for the schools. 

Our school officers lack the neces- 
sary qualifications to select good 
teachers—lack experience in regard 
to the provisions of the school law. 
They need to take and read educa- 
tional journals quite as much as our 
teachers do. 

The fact is, we need in this State, as 
in all other States, more competent 
teachers, men and women of strong 
practical common sense, who can not 
only inspire their pupils with enthu- 
siasm, but who can show the practi- 
cal value and bearing in til.e race of 
life, of every topic introduced into 
the curriculum of our schools. 

In order to secure men and women 
of character and experience and com- 
mon sense, to do this much needed 
work in the school room, we must be 
ready to pay what such character and 
experience is worth in any other 
calling. 

“As is the teacher so is the school,” 
is frequently demonstrated in the too 
oft employment of persons wholly in- 
experienced and disqualified to teach; 
who merely keep school, squander 
the people’s money and waste the pu- 
pil’s time, if they do not do worse. 


The disposition of directors to em- 
ploy cheap teachers is really alarm- 
ing, and is doing more to cripple the 
cause of popular education than al- 
most any other one thing that can be 
named. 

None but professional 
should be in our senools. 

Who of us is willing to risk the life 
of his child in the hands of the phy- 
sician of a month’s experience? 

Where is the man who would en- 
gage the services of a lawyer who 
could scarcely tell the difference be- 
tween a brief and a marriage bond, 
to handle a difficult case, one involv- 
ing thousands of dollars in the issue? 
and yet we are willing, and tacitly 
submit to the merest novice under- 
taking to train and develop the hid- 
den resources of the human mind. 
How insane—still, do we not see this 
very thing done daily by incompetent 
school directors, on the general as- 
sumption that anybody can teach the 
primary branches, when educators in 
the true sense, know that this is the 
grand problem to solve in the child’s 
education? For, if properly taught 
these, his after education follows as a 
necessary sequence. 

That this error must be eradicated 
in some way is patent to every ob- 
serving mind, or else the child’s edu- 
cation by the State must be abolish- 
ed, and relegated back to the parent. 
In our next issue we will suggest 
what we conceive to be the only rem- 
edy. 8. 


teachers 


UNION CITY GRADED SCHOOL. 
HE above public free school was 
opened with much eclat on Mon- 
day, Sept. 22d, ult. It is a magunifi- 
cent building of brick, capable of 
comfortably seating over four hun- 
dred and fifty children. 
With a fine new building, with new 
and approved seats, a new faculty 





throughout, the citizens of Union| weather is fine. 


| 


City and surrounding country now | 


camped out for a week or so. We 
studied at night, by the light of flam- 
ing splinters of resinous pine, called 
by the Southern people “lightwood.” 
OUR TEACHERS 
sometimes would go with us on these 
pleasant rambles, giving us our lec- 


| tures in the open air. 


This camping out is a very enjoya- 
ble thing in every way, when the 
Wilson’s beautiful 
descriptive prose discloses its very 


have ample opportunity of thorough-|subtlest charm when read aloud to 


ly educating all their children. 
Nearly four hundred eager, happy, | 
smiling faces met at the opening ex- 
ercises. Prof. Silas Perkins of the 
Nashville City Schools, a man full of 
energy and vim is in charge, with an 
able corps of teachers under him. 


| the accompaniment of a crackling 


out-door fire, amid the stillness of the 
woods by night. Meat is juicier and 
bread sweeter when eaten in the open 
air, and mental food takes on the 
same increase of flavor and novelty 


|of taste when blown over by the 


This grand enterprise is a direct re- winds, shone upon by the sun and 
sult of the splendid institute that |moon,and dampened by the dew. 


convened in Union City in July, one! 


When men ask me where I was ed- 


year ago, at which Dr. W. T. Harris | ucated, I answer: “In the University 


of St. Louis, so ably assisted. 


|of the Wood3,” and they sometimes 


The true friends of popular educa- | add the further question: 


tion will not soon forget the valuable | 
services of Dr. Harris, Dr. Joynes, | 


“Is that a German school?” 
Then I look grave and shake my 


Profs. Kirkpatrick, Scobey, Dinwid- | head, saying: 


die, and a host of other heroes in the 


| 
| 
| 


“No, it is situated in the Georgian 


great battle that is waging for the | mountains.” 


maintenance and support of first-class | 
free schools for the children of Ten-| 
nessee. 


We have adopted Appletons’ Read- | 


ers for use in the above school. In| 
our opinion they are the ne plus ultra 

text-books of America on the subject 

of Reading. 


We will note the progress of this | 


model school, aud report from time to 
time. When the happy time arrives 
that from three to five such schocls 
can be found in every county in Ten- 


nessee, then the zealous workers who | 


have labored so faithfnlly to advance 
the great cause of education in Ten- 
nessee can afford to rest, but not till 
then. Strictly first-class schools un- 
der efficient management will soon 


Which, of course, sounds very 
much asif my education were Asi- 
atic! 


——+@<+—__—__ 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR COLLEGES, 

TPOROF. ALEXANDER HOGG, 

who has very largely and most 
worthily interested himself in the en- 
dowment of a university for the high- 
er education of women, presented the 
following resolutions for considera- 
tion to the National Educational As- 
sociation, which were wnanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the’ 


| United States, July 2, 1862, donated 
|of the public domain 10,000,000 acres 


solve the vexed problem as to whether | 


we shall sustain free schools by taxa- 
tion or not. Ss. 
ees ae. 


NUTTING. 


HE children will enjoy the follow- 


ing extract from Maurice Thomp- 


son’s description of “the school in 
the woods,” as given in St. Nicholas 
for October. 

He says: 

Immediately after the first heavy 
frosts of autumn, we went to the 
mountains to gather chestnuts. The 
trees were generally very large, and 
often 
quantities of those huge prickly burrs 
in which the nuts grow. After the 
frost, the first wind would cover the 
ground at the roots of the trees with 
the burrs already opened and the nuts 
peeping out. 

Nowhere in the world could be 
found finer chestnut forests than 
those of 

NORTH GEORGIA 
a few years ago; but now they are 
sadly dilapidated, worms having kill- 
ed many of the trees. On our nut- 
ting excursions we went in a moun- 





of land for the purpose of endowing 
and maintaining colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts in’ each 
State and Territory of the Union; and 

WHEREAS, These have all been in- 


}augurated and are now in full opera- 


tion, and, with few exceptions, are 


|intended for the education of young 


men; therefore be it 
Resolved, That this Association re- 


|indorse the resolutions adopted at 
| Louisville at the regular meeting in 
1877, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this Association that the General 


| Government should, at an early peri- 
| od, look to the feasibility of donating 


they bore enormously large | 


a portion of the public domain for the 
endowment and maintenance of at 
least one institution in each State and 


| Territory for the higher education of 


women. 

Resolved, That this Association ap- 
point at this meeting a committee, 
whose duty it shall be to draft a suit- 
able memorial to Congress, and to 
urge this distribution of the public 
lands for the purpose mentioned, and 

Resolved, further, That this Asso- 
ciation indorse both the action of 
Congress as expressed in House bill 


| 2,059, entitled, “A bill donating lands 
tain cart drawn by a mule, and! to the several States and Territories 





which may provide colleges for the 
education of females” (introduced by 
Hon. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas); and 
also that of the Senate as set forth in 
a resolution offered by Senator John 
T. Morgan, of Alabama, viz.:— 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Labor and Education is instructed to 
inquire whether it is practicable and 
will be beneficial to aid in the estab- 
lishment and endowment of schools 
of science and technics in the several 
States and Territories and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the education 
of females in appropriate branches of 
science and the useful arts, upon a 
plan similar in its principles to that 
upon which agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges have been aided by the 
United States; and that said commit- 
tees have leave to repert by bill or 
otherwise. 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed at this meeting to con- 
tinue this work, and to bring it more 
prominently before Congress and the 
people. 


e+ 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 





DON'T want to go to school any 
more, father.” 

Mr. Palmer raised his eyes in sur- 
prise to the face of his first born, a 
lad of about fifteen. 

And a bright, intelligent face it was, 
though it was a little clouded now 
by a feeling of dubiousness as to how 
his words would be taken. 

“Why don’t you want 
school any more?” 

“Well, sir, I’m tired, of studying, 
and—I don’t see any use in it.” 

“Think you know enough, that you 
don’t need to learn any more?”’ 

The boy colored a little at that quiz- 
zical look and tone. 

“T know as much as George Lyman 
does, and he left school three months 
ago. He says he ain’t going away to 
school when his father has got plenty 
of money.” 

Mr: Palmer turned upon his son’s 
face a look of grave surprise. 

“Did George Lyman say that, Wal- 
ter? His father is a poorer man than 
I thought him.” 

“You are richer than Mr. Lyman is, 
ain’t you, father?” asked the boy, ea- 
gerly. 

“T hoped I was, but that remains to 
be seen.” 

“Mr. Lyman is rich, too, father; 
every one says that he is.” 

“That remains to be seen also. So 
you have quite made up your mind 
that you do not want to go to school 
any more, my son?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You needn’t, then.” 

“Oh, thank you, father!” cried Wal- 
ter, his face brightening. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Palmer, 
as the boy caught up his hat prepara- 
tory to making a dive through the 
open door. “Come back, I have some- 
thing more to say to you. You have 
nothing to thank me for—except, per- 
haps, my good intentions. Consider- 
ing it as the best gift I could bestow, 
it was my intention to give you a 
thorough education, But there is a 


to go to 
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homely and true saying: ‘One man 
can lead a horse to water, but ten 
cannot make him drink.’ So, though 
I have by no means changed my opin- 
ion as to the 
VALUE OF EDUCATION, 

I consent to your leaving school, be- 
cause, if you feel as you say you do, 
it will be only time and money 
thrown away. But I want you to un- 
derstand clearly one thing: that if 
you do not go to school you will have 
to go to work. I can’t afford to have 
you idle.” 

Walter’s countenance underwent a 
very perceptible change. 

“Do you mean that I must go out 
at day’s work like Dan Baker and 
Sam Blake?’ 

“T mean that you must have some 
steady employment, some trade or 
business, which will give you just so 
many hours’ work as surely as the sun 
rises.” 

“Why, father, George Lyman and 
Will Broomley don’t have to work; 
and they say they don’t mean to, ei- 
ther. George told me that he heard 
his father say you were the richest 
man in the county.” 

“T might be the richest man in two 
counties, and yet not be rich enough 
to afford to have my boy idle.” 

Mr. Palmer smiled as he saw Wal- 
ter’s puzzled look. 

“This is a hard thing for yon to un- 
derstand, my son, and I might talk to 
you from this time until sunset and 
not make it any more clear to you. 
To-morrow is Saturday, and you 
know Lalways take you somewhere 
that dav. This time it shall be to 
Plainfield, where an old schoolmate 
of mine is living. A visit to him and 
the place where he lives will serve 
better to explain my meaning than 
anything I can say.” 

The next morning Walter and his 
father started out bright and early, 
in the open phaeton, drawn by a pair 
of well-matched mettlesome bays, 
which bore them swiftly along the 
smooth, hard road. 

Plaintield was fifteen miles distant, 
and the way thither through such a 
beautiful country and so entirely new 
to Walter that he forgot all about 
what his father had said the day be- 
fore, until the carriage stopped before 
a gloomy stone building. 

“Are you going to stop here,father? 
Why, it looks like a prison!” 

“Tt is a prison,” said Mr. Palmer, 
who had been unusually grave and 
silent during their ride, as Walter re- 
membered afterwards. 

“But I thought you were going to 
see an old schoolmate of yours?” 

‘Here is where he lives.” 

Walter followed his father silently 
up the steps which led to the heavy 
massive door of the main entrance. 

“Did you ever think that any one 
of your schoolmates might find a 
home in some such place as this? or 
even that you might?” said Mr. Pal- 
mer as he pulled the bell, whose 
clangor broke harshly upon the 
strange silence that reigned around. 

Before Walter could reply the door 
swung back, and they were ushered 
into the 





WARDEN’S OFFICE. 


He was a heavily-bearded man with 
a stern, almost forbidding counte- 
nance; but he shook hands with Mr. 
Palmer, whom he had met before, 
bestowing on Walter a pleasant word 
and smile, the latter giving his face 
quite another aspect. 

“T came to inquire about John Jack- 
son, the forger,’’ said Mr, Palmer, af- 
ter a few preliminary words. “He is 
an old schoolmate of mine. I remem- 
ber him as a high-spirited boy, rather 
headstrong, and fonder of play than 
study, but with many genial and 
pleasant traits of character. How is 
he getting along?” 

“Very well. Had he been compe- 
tent I should have given him a place 
as book-keeper, made vacant by a 
convict whose time was up. As it 
was, 1 had to put him in the shoe 
shop. He is quiet, but he takes it 
pretty hard, as such chaps are apt to 
who have always had plenty of money 
and nothing to do. It is not in strict 
accordance with the rules, but if you 
would like to see him I’ll have him 
sent out.” 

Mr. Palmer assented; and in a few 
minutes a grave, quiet man entered, 
whose closely-cut hair and peculiar 
dress gave hii a very strange luok to 
Walter, who had never seen anything 
like it before. 

He seemed glad to see Mr. Palmer, 
though there was a visible constraint 
in his manner which showed that he 
felt keenly his changed position and 
surroundings, 

Of the two, Mr. Palmer seemed the 
most affected. His voice broke a lit- 
tle, as he said: 

“Tl am glad to see you, Mr. Jackson; 
but sorry, very sorry to find you 
here.”’ 

“You can’t be more sorry than Iam 
to find) myself here,” said the man, 
with a forced smile. . 

Then, as if anxious to change the 
subject, he turned to Walter. 

“T needn’t ask whose boy this is?” 

“It is my oldest son, Walter. He 
is just abont the age we were when 
we used to go to school together, in 
dear old Bridgeville. Have you for- 
gotten all about those days, John?” 

Whether it was these words, or the 
sight of that fresh, 

INNOCENT FACE, 
for a few moments Jackson struggled 
silently with the tender and subduing 
recollections that rushed over him— 
then breaking down suddenly, he 
covered his face with his hands. 


Walter had never seen a man weep 
before, and those sobs and moans 
were something he never forgot. 

“1 wish I could!” said the wretched 
man, lifting up his pale, tear-stained 
face. “I wish I could forget what I 
once was, all that I might have been, 
and what I am! I sometimes think 
that it is ahorrible dream; that I shall 
some day wake and find it so!’ 

‘‘How did it happen?” inquired Mr. 
Palmer, as soon as Jackson was calm- 
er. ‘When I last saw you, your pros- 
pects were bright—apparently bright- 
er than mine.” 

“It can be summed up in a few 








words,” was the gloomy response: 
“Tdleness and 

BAD COMPANY. 
If my father had trained me to habits 
of industry and self-reliance, I had 
not come to this. But he loved me, 
and I am glad that the grave has hid 
from him all knowledge of the shame 
and misery of the son whom his ill- 
judged, short-sighted kinduess ru- 
ined. As you know, I would not 
study. I thought there was no need 
for me—a 

RICH MAN’S SON 
—to do that. I can remember how I 
despised the dull, plodding fellows, 
who are honored men to day. My 
father’s death put me into possession 
of wealth, of which I never earned a 
dollar, and of whose use and worth I 
knew nothing. How it went I hardly 
know; but I awoke one morning to 
find myself poorer than the lowest 
clerk in the establishment that my fa- 
ther had built up with so much care 
and labor, but which had now passed 
into the hands of strangers. 

My fair-weather friends, who had 
helped to spend my money, urging 
me to every conceivable folly and ex- 
travagance, left as soon as they found 
that there was no more to spend. I 
knew nothing about getting money 
by honest work,’ but money I must 
have; so I turned my attention to the 
various ways of getting money with- 
out work. Therest needs no telling.” 

Here the warden entered; and with 
his heart somewhat cheered and 
strengthened by Mr. Palmer’s whis- 
pered words of encouragement and 
sympathy, Jackson returned to his 
dreary task. 

The warden now took then around 
through the various workshops, cells, 
&c., kindly explaining to Walter all 
that he did not undsrstand. 

When they visited the shoe shop, 
Walter saw Jackson sitting there 
among the rows of busy, silent men, 
not one of whom dared to lift his 
eyes as they passed by. 

“How many of these men,” inguir- 
ed Mr. Palmer, as they returned to 
the office, ‘“‘chave ever been trained to 
any useful trade or business?”’ 

“Not one in ten.” 

The spirited bays in their glittering 
harness were champing their bits and 
tossing their heads impatiently out- 
side the high walls; and Walter expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief as he found 
himself once more in the pure, sweet 
air and bright sunshine. 

“How dreadful it must be to have 
to live in such a place as that!’ he 
said, as reaching an eminence, he gave 
a backward glance at the building, 


‘lwhich looked so grim and solitary 


in the distance. 

“It is the necessity that is dreadful, 
my son. Miserable as these men are, 
they are bappier there, where they 
are obliged to be orderly and indus- 
trious, though only through the fear 
of punishment, than if they were al- 
lowed to follow, unrestrainedly, the 
devices of their foolish and evil 
hearts.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Then Mr. Palmer said: 

“You asked me a question, yester-| 


day, Walter, and this is my answer, a 
better answer than any words can 
frame. The world calls mea 
RICH MAN, 

and solam. [am able to afford you 
many advantages, all the opportunity 
you can ask for moral and mental cul- 
ture; but I am not, and never shall be 
rich enough to afford to have you 
idle. Strange as it may sound, Iam 
too rich to afford it. I havea mill, 
filled with industrious operatives, 
whose living from week to week de- 
pends on its skillful and prudent man- 
agement. I have houses full of ten- 
ants, whose health and comfort de- 
pend largely upon whether their land- 
lord is a justand faithful man. These 
and other interests may some day be 
entrusted to you. Many a father has 
learned to his sorrow, that to have a 
boy idle is something that rich men 
cannot afford.” 

“T think I will go back to school 
Monday, father,” was Walter’s only 
response to this. 


_—_~ 


THE SUPREME DUTY. 
HIS, too, from Dr. Mayo, ought 
to find a place in the educational 
columns of the papers all over the 
country: 

We can glare at each other out of 
the depths of our old hatred, in the 
Congress of the United States, a hun- 
dred years; and what will come of it 
all but new disaster, endless hatred, 
and final calamity for mankind. But 
if we can all forget each other’s griev- 
ances, and turn our backs on the past, 
while with one accord we bend to- 
gether and “take the little children in 
our arms and bless them;” if we can 
learn the sovereign art of self-control 
in the effort to train them up into a 
broad, intelligent and living type of 
the American woman and man; may 
it not be that, like her, we shall dis- 
cover that no hard fate, but a gracious 
Providence, has brought us face to 
face with this 

SUPREME DUTY 
of the hour? And then may the old 
prophecy, like so much of the ancient 
wisdom of the world, turn out the 
latest revelation of the present hour; 
while in the new teacher of new 
America shall appear the Jatest disci- 
ple of the great Teacher of souls, of 
whom it was said in the ancient days: 
“The Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and the fear of the Lord; and he shall 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of 
his ears. But with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the earth; 
and he shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle 
of his loins, and faithfulness the gir- 
dle of his reins. The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little child shall 








lead them.” 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. : 
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BY J. BALDWIN. 





XLIL.— Township Institutes. 





Teachers are earnest men and wo- 
men. They seek to educate the peo- 
ple as well as the children. The town- 
ship institute is an excellent means 
both for professional and popular cul- 
ture. 

I. General Plan. The institutes 
may be held monthly or semi-month- 
ly in the district school houses of the 
township. On Friday evening, alive 
lecture or a stirring discussion will 
interest the people and the teachers, 
and do great good. Saturday will be 
devoted to professional work. A lit- 
erary entertainment on Saturday eve- 
ning is every way desirable. The 
specific plans can be arranged during 
the Normal Institute. 

Il. The Conductor. The _ profes- 
sional teachers and the county super- 
intendent, during the Normal Insti- 
tute, elect an institute conductor for 
each township. The same conductor 
will usually serve during the school 
year. To change conductors month- 
ly, though sometimes advisable, ren- 
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needed to make the township insti- | 


tute au immense educational force, 
directly affecting the teachers and the 
people. 

IV. Lntertainment. 
ings are held in the several districts, 
the teacher 
institute is held will play 
hostess; the several teachers who at- 
tend will be his guests. 
the visitors, but the teacher must 
make the arrangements some days be- 
fore the meeting. These meetings 
may be made real soul feasts, both 
to the teachers and to the citizens of 
the dlistrict. 

V. County Superintendent. When- 
ever possible, the county superintend- 
ent should attend these meetings. 
They enable him to accomplish | 
double the good he otherwise could. | 


He reaches at once the teachers and | institute will be held at Moberly dur- 


the people. 

VI. Pioneer Work. In 
where Normal Institutes are not held, | 
or where the superintendent lacks or- 


ganizing power or shirks work, the | Supt. J. M. 
teachers of each township must take | 


matters in hand. 
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ders the institute much less efficient. 
The conductor appoints the assistant 
instructors, essayists and debators; 
he arranges the times and places of 
meeting and presides at all sessions 
of the institute. While the work 
must be done chiefly by the teachers 
of the township, one or more good 
teachers from other sections will add 
to the interest. Whenever possible, 
the county superintendent will of 
course be present and take a promi- 
nent part. 

Ill. The Programme. During the 
Normal Institute, the superintendent 
and the professional teachers of the 
county arrange a programme for the 
winter campaign. The work will be 
about the same in each township. 
The number of meetings will be dif- 
ferent in different counties, In most 
counties six meetings are advisable. 
The following programme gave ex- 
cellent results in actual use. ‘Though 
strictly elementary, it is suggestive. 
The conductor and superintendent 
may make such changes as seem de- 
manded, in order to adapt the gen- 
eral programme to the wants of the) 
several townships: 
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these counties. The 150 teachers of 
Monroe and the 200 teachers of Ran- 
dolph, we are assured, will with rare 
exceptions, attend. 


Incalculable good will result. The 
constitutions adopted are models. 


We copy from the Paris Mercury: 
CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This association shall be 
known as the Monroe County Normal 
pontiate Association. 

Art. 2. The County Commissioner 
shall be sialic President and Treas- 
urer of the Association. The Associ- 
ation shall elect aunually a Secretary, 
and also a Vice President for each 
township. 

The Vice Presidents shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation, and shall be charged with 
the duties of securing a conductor 
and assistants, procuring members 
and pledges in their respective town- 
ships, and the general management of 
the Association. Each Vice Presi- 
dent shall also be charged with the 
duty of organizing and conducting 
an institute in his township. Three 
Vice Presidents shall coustitute a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. ; 

Art. 3. Any teacher or friend of 
education may become a member of 
this Association by signing this con- 
stitution and a pledge to pay an an- 
nual fee not to exceed two dollars. 

Art. This constitution may be 
amended at any meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Association. 

OBJECT. 
To sustain an Annual Normal Insti- 
tute for the advancement of educa- 











to neglect this work. 

VIL. Graded School Institutes. The 
teachers of graded schools hold semi- 
| monthly institutes. Except in large 
cities, they should also attend the 


township and Normal Lustitutes. 
| Stare Nouman, Kirksville, Mo. 


| 
eae 


| MISSOURL-NORMAL INSTITUTES. 
GOOD Normal Institute, held 
|-4 annually, in each county, will 
| do more than anything else to secure 
and enforce good school laws. 

The year 1880 is destined to mark 


anera inthe educational history of 


Missouri. At this early day arrange- 
ments are made for holding Normal 
| Institutes in nearly fifty counties. 
| Monroe and Randolph have wheeled 


|into line with an energy worthy of 


| these great counties. The Randolph 
jing the last week in peed and first 
| week in August. The 
‘second and third weeks of August. 
Greenwood of 


e Monroe insti- 
tute will be held at Paris during the 


Kansas 
City, has been engaged at $40 a week 
Any one may calla |to conduct both institutes. He will 
meeting, at which the campaign may be ably assisted by the teachers of| tute for 1880 an assured success. 


tion, and the elevation of the brother- 
j}hood of teachers. 

PLEDGES OF TEACHERS. 

We, the undersigned, pledge our- 
|selves to pay to the County Commis- 
sioner of Monroe County, Missouri, 


on or before the second Monday in 
August, 1880, the sum of two dollars 


each, for the purpose of sustaining a 
Normal Institute of at least two 
weeks, to be held during the month 
August, 1880, in Paris, Mo. We 
agree to pay this sum whether we are 
able to attend or not. 

PLEDGES OF CLTIZENS. 

We, the undersigned citizens of 
Monroe county, Mo., for the purpose 
of sustaining a Normal Institute of at 
least two weeks, to be held in Paris 
during the month of August, 1880, 
|hereby agree to pay to the County 
Commissioner of Monroe county, 
Mo., on or before the second Monday 
of August, 1880, the sum of one dol- 
lar each. 

More than fifty citizens have signed 
this agreement. 

OTHER COUNTIES. 

In counties where the work has not 

been begun, we suggest that the Com- 


the teachers for the purpose of organ- 
ization. Let earnest, active workers 
be selected as Vice Presidents. These 
will organize and conduct township 
institutes, enroll nearly every teach- 
er, and thus make the Normal Insti- 


missioner speedily call a meeting of 


SECURE ABLE CONDUCTORS. 
State Supt. R. D. Shannon will be 
in the field day and night, giving di. 
rection to work and rendering all pos. 
sible assistance. Every Missouri edu. 
cator worthy of the name will be 
glad to work. Other States will fur- 
nish valuable aid. But too much care 
cannot be exercised in selecting the 
right man to co: duct the InStitute. 
For obvious reasons the conductor 
should seldom be a citizen of the 
county. A thoroughly practical teach- 
er, With power to deeply interest the 
teachers and the people is needed. 





Missouri Items. 





Lamar. The Barton County Nor. 
mal Institute was couducted by Pres 
ident Osborne and Prof. G. A. Smith, 
assisted by Commissioner Ray and 
Prof. McPherson. The institute con- 
tinued two weeks, and was a grand 
success. In 1880 Barton will have 4 
four weeks’ Normal Institute. 
Kirksville. The public school 
were never before in so good a condi 
tion. G. A. Smithis Principal, and 
has nine assistants. Second weck 
enrolled, 427; average, 417. 

St. Charles. “How do vou like th 
plan of advertising for teachers and 
letting the school to the lowest bid 
der?”—P. A. E. 

It is a most abominable practice 
Only idiots weigh dollars against 
souls. A good teacher is cheap at any 
reasonable price. A poor teacher 
should never be entrusted with § 
school. The business of county cow 
missioners or superintendents and o 
school boards is to protect the pu, ils 
against inefficient teachers. 











The State Normal Schools all opet 
grandly. We understand that the) 
are all in better condition than eve 
before. 

The State University and the pri 
vate colleges and universities of th 
State, we are glad to learn, open wit 
a larger attendance than ever before 


Good times have come. b. 
-eo- - 
Liberty. Our school opened 04 


the 8th inst. with 191 pupils.  W 
now have 210. Miss Dysart is Firs 
Assistant, Miss Beerton of Kansa 
City, Second, and Miss Oliver, Thir 
and primary teacher. Teachers 3 
doing good work. Normal trainin 
tells in the class-room. Everythi 
moving smoothly. Educational 
umn in county paper. 

[ have 51 pupils in my room, 
three grades, and absence or tardines 
is ararity. We now have ten grade 
and all are anxious to hold their os 
tion in their grades, and the pupil 
and parents now feel the need | 
punctuality. My school has improf 
ed, and [am proud of my pupils at! 
teachers. W. E. C 


sities: 
“Men will be always what wome 
please; if you wish men to be greq 
and good, teach women what grea 
ness and goodness are’” 
“> mon 


SEND us postage stamps for sal} 
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Educational Items. 
s 





Bartan County..-A Normal Insti- 
tute of two weeks was held at Lamar 
under the direction of A. J. Wray, 
Esq., County Commissioner. The In- 
stitute nuntbered over 60 members, 
and asplendid interest was manifes- 
ted throughout. Mr. Wray is one of 
the few comniissioners who entered 
upon the duties of the office with a 
full determination to win success, and 
the result in his county shows what 
one determined man can do. 

Saline County.-Commissioner Guth- 
erie held a three days’ Institute in 
Marshall, commencing August 19th. 
About 25 teachers attended. 

Jasper County.—The Jasper Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute met at Joplin 
on the morning of August 26th, and 
continued in session three days. This 
institute was organized in 1868, and 
has held regular annual sessions ever 
since. A distinguishing feature of 
this meeting was the high character 
of the work done by the lady mem- 
bers, and the enthusiasm manifested 
by both sexes. 

Out of about 170 teachers in the 
county, 160 were reported in attend- 
ance. Much of this success is due 
to Commissioner Underwood, who is 
noted for his energy in working up 
the educational interests of his coun- 
ty. Jasper is certainly the banner 
county in educational spirit as well 
as in its mines of zinc and lead. The 
public schools of the county employ 
about 140 teachers, of whom over 50 
teach in graded schools. 

It was thought by some that the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
had dutlived its usefulness, but the 
city of Joplin contains a monument 
to its influence in a substantial two- 
story brick high school building, said 
to be the direct result of an excur- 
sion of the members to the city dur- 
ing the meeting of the Association at 
Carthage, in the Summer of 1878. 
The writer knew that a great deal of 
vaporing was indulged in on that 
well-remembered occasion, but who 
would have suspected such substan- 
tial fruits? 





By teaching children the elements 
of their own mind we would make 
them comprehend 

Ist. That the propensities and scn- 
timents are blind impulses and emo- 
tions, and require direction from in- 
tellect. 

2d. That intellect is a combination 
of powers fitted for acquiring knowl- 
edge, but that it must be exercised 
betore knowledge can be gained. 

3d. That the power of all the facul- 
ties is increased by exercise, and 
hence if they do not exercise the or- 
gans of observation and reflection 
they will not possess knowledge to 
illuminate the feelings nor strength 
or vigor to control them, 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

HE School Board seems to be a 

favorite object of attack on the 
part of the daily press. Agitation is 
healthful, therefore no friend of the 
public schools can complain of this. 
But would it not be well to qualify 
our complaints by the recollection of 
one or two facts? In the first place, 
shall we forget that the School Board 
is made up of members who are at 
least sufficiently sensitive to the 
changes in public opinion, and who 
receive and hold office only upon con- 
dition of executing the will of their 
constituents? If we do remember 
this, will any friend of the schools 
endeavor to diminish the influence of 
the Board, as a Board, by charging 
upon them as a body what is true of 
them as individuals or, at farthest, as 
a majority? If the School Board as 
an organized body fails to meet our 
individual wishes, shall we declaim 
against them as a body, or endeavor 
to change the will of the constituents 
whom they represent? 

A VARIETY OF OPINIONS. 

At the present time, for example,we 
have a Board which has certainly en- 
deavored to execute what it consider- 
ed the will of the community, and it 
is evident tbat even the differences 
and conflicts which have occurred in 
the Board, have arisen from the fact 
that the will of the community is not 
one, but that as it varies in the differ- 
ent wards, the members from those 
wards are necessarily brought into 
legislative antagonism. it should be 
remembered by the friends of the 
public schools, that no Board charged 
with public interests has eyer, for so 
long atime, shown sch earnestness 
and official purity as the St. Louis 
Board of Public Schools, and this in 
spite of the actions of an individual 
member here and there. It should 
not be forgotten that whatever the 
faults of the School Board, as these 
faults may be determined by our own 
personal standard, that it has given 
us good schools as compared with 
schools under other auspices, and that 
it has been untiring in its attention to 
its duties, as these have been under- 
stood. Friends of the public schools 
should, therefore, be careful about 
charging against the School Board de- 
fects which have arisen merely from 
changes in public sentiment; they 
should object to the views held by the 
voters in a given ward, rather than 
charge upon a whole body faults 
which they find with the action of 
any member or number of members. 

COMMON INTERESTS SUBSERVED. 

Friends of the public schools should 
remember that there is more than 
one reason why the objects of their 
individual choice cannot always be 
placed in the Board. In the first 
place we must not forget that the 
public schools are a common interest, 
and hence that the very principle of 
local self-government will and should 
necessitate the representation of the 
average view of each ward, and that 
while this may be different from our 





own, that it is much more rational 


than the view of any single individ- 
ual. Friends of the public schools 
should not forget that some of the 
many advocates of reform are gov- 
erned by any but public interests, and 
hence while considering any com- 
plaints that are made, they should not 
accept these complaints as just be- 
yond all question. 





UNJUST CRITICISM. 





NE would imagine from the tone 

of some of our papers, that the 
majority of the school board consisted 
of disreputable characters, whose in- 
telligence and sense of personal inter- 
est was so slight, that they endea- 
vored to defeat the will of their con- 
stituents. Such instruction is caleu- 
lated to bring into disrepute the 
Board as a Board, and not the Board 
as organized at any given moment, 
and all friends of public education 
should protest against a course so un- 
just and so hurtful to educational in- 
terests. 

Those who have any acquaintance 
with the School Board (and none oth- 
ers have any right to criticize them), 
know that the individual members 
actually represent the wishes of their 
constituents, and are, if anything, 
over-anxious to represent interests so 
entirely iocal and partisan. They al- 
so know that the community, like all 
communities, is divided as to its 
wishes, and that it is therefore right, 
as also necessary, that the members 
of the School Board should differ in 
their opinions, and should endeavor 
to express their views in its legisla- 
tion. 

ECONOMICAL LEGISLATION. 

Moreover, it is an undeniable fact 
that the legislation for the current 
year has been controlled by the rep- 
resentatives of the very people who 
find fault, and that economical reform 
has been pushed so rapidly as to be 
one of the reasons for present finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

Under such circumstances it seems 
obligatory for all friends of public ed- 
ucation to protest against weakening 
the proper influences of the School 
Board by charging individual short- 
comings upon the whole body, or by 
resolutely refusing to recognize the 
attempts which have been successful- 
ly made to meet the views of those 
who criticize. 

The work which has been accom- 
plished by the present School Board, 
should be more than satisfactory to 
those who have demanded reform, 
however much it may be objected to 
by those whose views did not insist 
upon the reforms already accom- 
plished. 

CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS. 

Let it be kept constantly in mind 
that such persons will be sent to the 
School Board as public opinion in 
each ward indorses; that those who 
are thus sent would notif they could, 
and could notif they would, act in 
opposition to the will of their con- 
stituents, and that many objections 
made are made to serve as campaign 
documents. 





Differences of opinion must always 


exist, and mistakes must always be 
made, but these furnish cause for 
honorable effort upon the part of those 
who think they see more clearly, but 
should never be made the grounds for 
wholesale attacks upon an institution 
which discharges its functions in a 
way to challenge comparison with 
others. 

Moreover, if, as claimed, it is desir- 
able, that “the better class of men” 
should serve as members of the 
School Board, it will certainly be 
necessary to assure them that, con- 
trary to the course pursued lately, 
they shall not, in addition to their 
proper burdens, be compelled to bear 
the odium arising from an attack up- 
on measures which they have in their 
representative capacity opposed. 

pe ae et 
A NEW STANDARD. 
HE Times-Journal, under its new 
-- management, rings out a clarion 
call for men. 

[t proposes “anew standard of qual- 
ification for oftice!”’ 

The Times-Journal says, truly: 

“We occupy a territory that is the 
heart of the North American conti- 
nent, an empire in itself, and capable, 
in the full development of its re- 
sources, of imperial greatness. Soil 
and sun, hill and vale, woodland and 
prairie, mines, rivers, railroads and 
markets—all combine to make up a 
country unsurpassed on earth in its 
fitness to be the abode of men, offer- 
ing to all who seek, good health, good 
homes and ample reward of honest 
labor. Missouri ought to be the home 
in the not distant future of 10,000,000 
inhabitants, living in social and intel- 
lectual happiness, and in the enjoy- 
ment of material prosperity.” 

A NEW STANDARD. 

“We erect a new standard of quali- 
fication for office. We shall demand 
of the ambitious candidate some 
proof that he is a useful citizen, and 
that he is making the State richer and 
greater and happier by wise work in 
its behalf. Our questions will be of 
the most direct and practical kind: 
How many immigrants have you in- 
duced to come to Missouri? What 
mines have you caused to be opened? 
What furnaces have you aided to put 
in blast? What mills have you helped 
to set running? What railroads owe 
their existence to your patriotic la- 
bors? How many workingmen have 
you caused to be employed? What 
schools have you founded or encour- 
aged? What holy charities for the 
poor and unfortunate have you aided 
to establish? Have you ever caused 
two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before? What idea, 
or thought, or system of domestic 
life have you ever proposed, by which 
the poor man may prosper, or the in- 
dependent man become better off, or 
the rich man more useful to his fel- 
lows? In all these fields of effort 
there is need of earnest effort.” 

The man who answers this ‘“de- 
mand” —who fills the bill—who meets 
and has met these requirements for a 
long series of years, is Hon. ‘Thomas 





Allen, of St. Louis. 
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CORRECTED SPELLINGS. 


‘T O MEDIL (with one ]—why two 
e I’s) hasissued order No. 1 to the 
compositors in the “Tribune” office, as 
follows: 

Omit we in demagog, catalog, ped- 
agog, synagog, dialog, decalog, and 
other words ending in logue and 
gogue. 

Omit the superfluous me in pro- 
gram, gram. 

Omit the second m in dilemma (di- 
lema). 

Omit the superfluous fe in cigaret, 
etiquet, parquet, coquet, and all sim- 
ilar words, except Gazette when it is 
used as the name of a newspaper. 

Spell definit in allits forms without 
the final e; thus: definit—ly—ness, in- 
definit—ly—ness. 

Spell infinit without tne final e; al- 
so, infinit—]y—ness. 

Omit final e in hypocrit, favorit; 
also, opposit—ly—ness and apposit— 
ly—ness. 

In words ending in “lessness,” drop 
one s from “less” viz.: Carlesness, 
thanklesness, ete. 

Omit the fourth s in assassin (assas- 
in) and other forms of the word. 

Spell somerset, not somersault. 

Spell canon with a Spanish n, or 
spell it canyon. 

Change ph to f in fantom, fantasm, 
and all forms of the word; also in 
fonetic—s—al, fonografy, orthografy, 
alfabet, digraf, difthong. 

-e-+ 

THE RIGHT RING. 
‘T>RESIDENT -SPOFFORD, © of 
the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in his annual address, told the 
students and their friends some plain, 
wholesome truths, worth repeating 

and remembering. He said: 

“Tam certain that none can succeed 
who are not willing to work. Every 
man must work. Some people have 
stolen a living, and found a peniten- 
tiary or a dishonored name. The 
hour, the darkest hour, the most ter- 
rible hour that ever came into the life 
of a young man or woman, is that 
particular hour when he or she 





* thought to havea dollar without fair- 
ly or squarely earning it by work of 
hand and brain, aud earning it hon- 


estly. The devices of men to get 


money by wonderful schemes are as 
as the blades of grass; 
Work, 
solid, intelligent work, will always 
It will bring gold to your treas- 
ury; it will add to your flocks, and 
fields, and merchandise, and trade. 
do more than 
It will bring happiness, 
It will give|add to the general fund of thought 


numerous 
avoid every one of them! 


win. 
What! Work will 


bring gold. 
peace, joy, blessedness! 


you good digestion, sound sleep, mag- 


nificent appetite, honor, power, glory 


and children’s children to rise up and 


call you blessed. But idleness wil 


clothe you with rags, and these rags 
will be full of every sort of filth and 
vermin, that will exclude you from 
that heaven which you can enjoy now 2 
and here by steady, intelligent, per- 


sistent work. 


ings; but you should strive to excel 
in that position which you have cho- 
sen. Let the farmer become a better 
farmer, by reading, by observation, 
by association with farmers who know 
more than he does. Letthe physician 
become a better doctor by having a 
large library on his shelves and a big- 
ger one in his brain. Let the carpen- 
ter be a better mechanic, and shoving 
his jack-plane, at the same time con- 
sider the principles on which his art 
is founded; and from the carpenter 
let him become the designer,the arch- 
itect, and let him build his own mon- 
ument in a structure of character that 
will endure long after all less noble 
things have perished. 

i 


GOOD TALKERS. 


R. HOLLAND, in Scribner for 
- October, says: 
For the materials of conversation 
we must draw upon knowledge. No 
man can be a thoroughly good talker 
who does not know a great deal. So- 
cial sympathy and “the gift of gab,” 
go but a short way toward producing 
good conversation, although we hear 
a great deal of this kind of talk 
among the young. 
Sound and exact knowledge is the 
very basis of good conversation. To 
know a great many things well is to 
bave in hand the best and most relia- 
ble materials of good conversation. 
There is nothing like abundance and 
exactness of knowledge with which 
to furnish a talker. 
Next to this, perhaps; is familiarity 
with polite literature. The faculty 
of quoting from the best authors is a 
very desirable one. Facts are valua- 
ble, and thoughts perhaps are quite 
as valuable, especially as they are 
more stimulating to the conversation 
of a group. 
The talker who deals alone in facts | 
is quite likely to have the talk all to | 
himself, while the man who is famil- | 
iar with thoughts and ideas, as he has 
found them embodied in literature, 
becomes a stimulator of thought and 
conversation in those around him. 
Familiarity with knowledge and with 
the products of literary art cannot be 
too much insisted on as the furniture 
of good conversation. 
Beyond this, the good talker must 
be familiar with the current thought 
and events of his time. There should 
be no movement in politics, religion 
and society that the good talker is not 
familiar with 

Indeed, the man who undertakes to 
talk at all must know what is upper- 
most in men’s minds, and be able to 


and knowledge, and respond to the 
popular inguiry and the popular dis- 
position for discussion. The man 
1| who undertakes to be a good talker 
should never be caught napping, con- 


> 


ate public interest. 
The Queen of Madagascar has is- 
sued a proclamation directing her 


“There is a disccntent that is di-|Subjects to send their children to 
vine, and you should heed its warn-|8chool. 








edge must be made man’s minister, 
and servants, not his master; and ev- 
ery unfolding of a man’s mind must 
be matched by some external activity 
in order that he may preserve the bal- 
ance of his nature. Christian culture 
adds love to knowledge and by ever- 
widening sympathy enriches the life 
of the world, and so marks its own 
growth by increased happiness and 
intelligence in that society which it 
was meant to serve. 





i OOS 

AN uninstructed man is one in 
whom all the faculties work at ran- 
dom. Instruction consists in becom- 
ing acquainted, first with ourselves 
and then with the world without, 
with which we are in relationship, 
and with the mode of so adapting our 
conduct to external circumstances as 
to produce the greatest amount of en- 
joyment to ourselves and benefit to 
others. 


e+ 

THE wheat crop alone of Illinois 
this year is worth forty millions of 
dollars; which means better schools, 
better homes, better health, and bet- 
ter citizenship. 


. 





Recent Literature. 


Tue Lire or Louis Apo.rus THrers, by 
Francois LeGoft, Doctour - es - lettres. 
‘Translated from the unpublished manu- 
script by Theodore Stanton, A. M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
The translator of this volume selected 

the matter of the work from a large mass 

of manuscript and arranged it for the 

American reader. He has added notes in 

places where the references to French pol- 

ities and customs seem to demand it. 

M. Thiers was born in 1797 and lived 
through four political revolutions, which 
he assisted by great literary Jabors. His 
mother was of Greek descent, his father 
was a friend of the Revolution, and had 
been a member of the committee of pub- 
iic safety at Marseilles, 

The biography of this distinguished 
Frenchman will be sought after and eag- 
erly read by all who wish to understand 
the most interesting portions of European 
history for the past seventy years. 

THE ENGiIsH LanGauaGE; Its Grammati- 
cal and Logical Principles. For the use 
of Grammar and High Schools and 
Academies. By Harris R. Greene, 
A.M. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 1879. 

In this work the author has attempted 
to discover the grammatical and logical 
principles of the English language. In 
Part I. (pages 1-136) he has discovered 





| forms of expression—word-torms, phrase- . 
¥ . P . P and having been cognizant of the many 
In Part LU. he 


|forms and clause-forms. 
the’ logical character of 


nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. 


mar. 
algebra is related to arithmetic,” 





mar—its underlying basis. 


grammar. 


We have no doubt that for the advanced 


THE “Christian Union” says knowl- 


has discovered the elements of thought, or 
prepositions, 


The book is not a grammar, and is not 
intended to occupy the place of a gram- 
“It is related to grammar much as 
That is 
to say, it is the generalized form of gram- 
It presup- 
cerning any current topic of immedi- | POS*S a knowledge of the elements of 


SCRIBNER’s.—A_ new attraction in th 
shape of a permanent enlargement ot thi 
magazine is promised for 1880, so that eac} 
issue will contain 160 pages, but the pric¢ 
will remain the same, $4 a year. 

Scribner to-day stands first on the list oj 
popular magazines, and the publishers say 
that while furnishing its, readers a larger 
number of pages than ever before, the ain 
of the magazine will be none the less firm 
ly fixed upon maintaining, first of all, th 
quality of its illustrations and reading 
matter. It will try to keep abreast of the 
times, and to miss no important or signifi. 
cant movement, which may seem to li¢ 
within the scope and interest of the pop. 
ular magazine. It will rely upon the work 
of specialists and upon fresh personal 
views of interesting subjects, and will ap- 
peal to its readers, as heretofore, chiefly 
by its charm and its suggestiveness, its 
purity and completeness. 


CassELL, PETTER & GALPIN, encouraged 
by the success which has attended the is 
sue of The Magazine of Art, and by the 
appreciation with which it has been uni 
versally received, have determined to per 
manently enlarge the magazine, with 
view to enabling the editor to add fresh 
features of interest, as well as to extend 
and strengthen those which have already 
met with such signal approbation. Full 
details will be found in the October nun- 
ber of the magazine. It will be issued 
October 15th; price, 25c. Address Cas/ 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris 
and 596 Broadway, New York. 

‘THE LovuIstana JOURNAL OF EpvucatIon, 
—The first issue of this new candidate for 
public favor bears date April Ist, 1879, 
However uninteresting to the generi 
reader all publications devoted to specia 
interests, they are of the highest value w 
those whose specialties they consider. 


The usual journals of Education are 
occupied with the average wants of th 
average teacher, and the support which 
they receive bears witness to their usefu 
ness. As the South has but recently taken 
up the problem of Public Education, it 
has not as yet educational publication: 
which devote themselves to the loeal in- 
terests of the States in which they are 
issued. Hence the Louisiana Journal o 
Education is in some sort a pioneer, and 
the livingness uf the subjects selected, and 
the ability with which they are treated, 
renders this publicaticn of interest far be 
yond the limits of its own State. 


Louisiana had, in the New Orleani 
schools, exceptional advantages as fal 
back as I848. ‘The war necessarily injur 
ed the schools, and they are now recover 
ing from attacks to which any interest 
less vital would long ago have yielded. 
Having had direct experience of thé 
New Orleans schools when in their prime, 


and valuable services rendered to Public 
Edueation by Mr. Lusher, the editor © 
the Louisiana Journal of Education, it ¥ 
specially pleasurable to award the prai® 
to which this publication is so richly ent 
tled. The Journal yields to no siwilé 
publication in typographical excellenc 
and in editorial ability: its price ($1.0 4 
year,) is so small as to place it within the 
reach of every one directly interested it 
education. 


pupils, for whom it is intended, that this | V4sher, through his many years of set 


work will furnish a valuable text-book. 


Postage stamps taken—five 3 cent} lend an additional value to his publicy 


ones—for sample copy of this journal 


vice in the School Board, has acquired 
eatholicity of view which promises ! 





. | tion, 


As has been already intimated, Mr 
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in tha) WASHINGTON, in his farewell aa-| 
t thifdress, said that the virtue of the citi- 

t cacti en is the only basis for social safety, 

pric id that the Christian religion is the 

nly adequate basis for that virtue. 
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§r. NicHotas. — The publishers an- 
ounce for the seventh volume, which be- 
ns with the November issue, a perma- 
ent enlargement of St. Nicholas. Each 
ar number will contain 16 more pa- 
es than heretofore so that the boys and 
Is will not only want it for themselves 
r1880 but for their friends, too. 

The new serial story by Louisa M. Al- 
bot, “Jack and Jill,” will run through the 
ntire volume, beginning with the Decew- 
ber (Christmas) issue. Terms, $3 a year; 
centsa number. Your bookseller or 
bews dealer will get it for you, vr you can 
rite direct to Scribner & Co., 743 Broad- 
yay, New York. 

























THe Nuksery, always attractive not 
nly to the **wee ones,” but to children of 
arger growth. ‘The publisher has made 
he October number the most attractive 
d brilliant ever issued. The illustra- 
ions are genuine works of art; children, 
irds, dogs, horses, insects; all are first- 
ass. 

The articles are original, and so pure in 
timent, and so strong withal, that it 
has been introduced into many schools as 
supplementary reading book. 

Mr. Shorey adds a premium list in the 
Detober number—but the Nursery is a pre- 
jum in itself. We will furnish itand the 
OURNAL One year for $2. Send 15 cents 
oJohn L. Shorey, 36 Broomfield Street, 
Boston, for a sample copy of this October 
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. 197bumber. 
reneral ‘ —— 
speciale 4® Rainprop, A Monthly Miscellany of 
alue wh Entertaining Reading for Young Peo- 
ple. Published at the Western Penn- 
er. sylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
— Dunrb, Turtle Creek, Pa. 
of thy This isa monthly magazine, in size 8 
which#ey 10 1-2 inches, 32 pages each, and print- 
useful-gee in large clear type. 
> takengs The matter consists of stories, selected 
tion, igeed abridged so as to average a page or 
cationge¥o each. The contents in part for the 
ocal ingeugust number, No. 3, are as follows: 
ey are Reynard the Fox, Hohenlinden, Cinder- 
nal offella. Sinbad the Sailor, Romeo and Juliet, 
er, andppery of Little Hunchback. with other 
ed, anipphort selections of prose or poetry. 
treatel,B The sentences are very much chopped 
far be fEP, 80 as to suit the class for whom the 
ork was specially written. But this ex- 
Orleaneeme Of abridgement is better than the 
as fageetS Sentences and words of many who 
y injur Wempt to write for tne children. 
canal This magazine will supply a want in 
nterestl espect to awakening the imagination in 
ded. hildren, in which the Germans excel and 
mericans have been deficient. 
of os One good feature of this monthly con- 
r prim“Bists in this abridgement of these ficti- 
e ma"Gious stories, which, though they have 
F ubl ong been the children’s classics, not all 
ditor “Ran afford the time to read as originally 
ion, ad, itten. 
© pra'E We would offer one criticism so far as 
hly - he first three numbers are concerned. 
Sil i here are too many of the Mother Goose 
or ort of stories, to the exclusion of true 
ei. the ories with both point and moral, which 
thin WBight be found, and which are no less 
‘ested 10%, ae ’ 
age than fiction. ‘There may be spe- 
fal reasons why the editor has thus so 
ted. Mr gely omitted stories of a somewhat re- 
8 of Se"igious ur decidedly moral character, but 
equired fre would prefer it otherwise. 


mises “{ To prepare such a work for children is 
publi@ia exceedingly important undertaking, 


Messrs. Lez & SHeparD will immedi- 
ately publish Jules Verne’s new book, 
“The Tribulations of a Chinaman in Chi- 
na,”’ which has just appeared in Paris. 
The book is intensely interesting and 
amusing, and many ot the popular fea- 
tures of the day, such as the Phonograph, 
Capt. Boyton in his Rubber Suit, Life In- 
surance Companies, Banking Specula- 
tions, Advertising Schemes, and various 
other eccentricities of the times, are wo- 
ven into the narration. 
THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 
—Professor Fisher’s able work on Latin 
Proxvunciation has made an impression 
which has never been equaled by any othar 
vox yet publihhed on the ‘‘vexed ques- 
tion.”” The work is likely to call forth a 
most interesting and thorough discussion. 
It has received endorsement from the 
highest sources, as i- seen from the fol- 
lowing: 

*Confessedly one of the ablest defences 
of the old English pronunciation. We 
commend the work to the candid and 
thoughtful consideration of all who know 
how to esteem at its proper value our no- 
ble English language, and all who wish to 
see clearly the different sides of a much- 
agitated question.’”? — Daily Advertiser, 
Boston. 

“I do got hesitate to say that you have 
made the ablest arguments I have yet seen 
from any pen against the new Latin pro- 
nunciation.”—E. R. Humphreys, Boston. 
‘This volume is a tresh and able contri- 
bution in the discussion of a theme which 
has engaged the attention of the best 
minds, and which will continue to be an 
open question for years to come.’’—Na- 
tional Journal of Education. 

“This book, from the pen of one of the 
ablest and most successful of American 
teachers, is a contribution destined to be 
of great value on the ‘“‘vexed question.” 
It is a volume that no Professor of Latin 
can afford to do without, whatever may 
be his favorite mode of pronunciation. 
The author makes the best and a lest de- 
fence of the English system we have ever 
rread.”*°—American Journal of Education. 

“A book that every classical scholar 
will read.”"—Hiram Oreutt, A. M., Prin. 
Tilden Fem. Sem., N. H. 

For sale by St. Louis Book and News 
Company. 


THE PERFECTED TyrPE WRITER,—It is 
an easy thing to learn to use this new ma- 
chine so as to write as fast by its aid as 
with a pen. But we have used a pen for 
thirty years, and by this long practice can 
write perhaps thirty or forty words per 
minute. We are certain that with a single 
year’s practise we could write twice as 
fast as with a pen. 

The new “perfected” type-writer which 
uses capitals and small letters is a great 
favorite. As soon as I could obtain one 
of these machines, I exchanged my old 
one, which my private secretary had used 
(having attained a speed of 60 to 70 words 
per minute in eight months), and com- 
menced learning its use myself. The 
neatness and accurate appearance of the 
work done by this machine, its legibility 
and compactness make it charming to be- 
hold, There is indeed a sort of fascina- 
tion about the machine which attracts one 
to it and renders the task of writing a de- 
lightful one. People who, like myself, are 


nervous and liable to make a very wretch- 
ed scrawl of any manuscript that they 
undertake to write, will find that they can 
write like **copper-plate,” if they will use 





id we wish the enterprise success. 





Wa. T’. Harris. 


the type-writer. 


CassELL, PetreR & GaLPrin are publish- 
ing a notable list of juvenile books of the 
big picture and illuminated cover sort, 
which has been a specialty with them for 
several years. A specially attractive and 
unique volume is “The Little Folks’ Paint- 
ing Book.” It is a book full of pictures 
for the children to color for themselves, 
with the help of an example which is 
given in the book. In the way of holiday 
books for grown folks this firm have some 
attractive things in preparation, chief 
among them being ‘Morocco,” by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, superbly illustrated by 
an Italian artist, who has given several 
years of enthusiastic work to the study of 
his subject. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES AND HISTORIES 
—Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., John 
C. Ellis, General Agent, St. Louis. In the 
departments of History and Geography 
Mr. Swinton has few equals. Few auth- 
ors so iully grasp the problem of what is 
needed in these departments. His U.S. 
History and his General History are brief 
and accurate. B. 





MISSOURI. 
Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. 5.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen :° 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JourNnaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information ot 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 





R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 





f Announcement. 


Tue Sam Houston Normal Institute, at 

Huntsville, Texus, will be opened Monday, 

October 6, 1879, with the following 
BOARD OF INSTRUCTION: 

Bernard Mallon, A. M., Principal. 

Oscar H. Cooper, A. M., Assistant. 

Mrs. B. Mallon, Assistant. 

* , Music. 

OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL. 

The object for which this school has 
been established is the education and train- 
ing of teachers for professional service in 
the comu.on schools of this State, 

Accurate scholarship—a knowledge of 
the philosophy of human culture, and a 
knowledge of the best plan of organizing 
and governing a school constitute the 
leading features of the normal system of 
instruction, and to the development of 
these the earnest efforts of the faculty 
will be directed. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

Provision has been made for the admis- 








Sion, Without charge for tuition, books or 


board, of two students from each congres- 
sional and senatorial district in the State. 
Candidates for admission into the Institute 
must pass a creditable examination in 
Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, Geography, English Gram- 
mar, English Composition and History of 
the United States. Congressmen and 
State Senators of the respective districts 
of the State have been requested to ap- 
point a Board of Examiners to conduct 
the examination above referred to, and to 
make such appointment trom those exam- 
ined as they deemed proper and just. Ap 
plicants must not be less than 16 years of 
age. They must sign a written obligation 
to teach in the public free schools of their 
respective districts, at least one year next 
after their leaving the Institute. 
OTHER APPLICANTS. 
The Local Board of Directors and the 


Principal of the Institute will adopt regu- 

lations for the admission of such pupils 

as are not provided for as State students. 

This class of pupils can be accommodated 

with board at from $12 to $14 per month. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 

There will for the present be two courses 
of study—an elementary and an advanced 
course, each occupying one year. ‘Ihe el- 
ementary course, pursued by the Junior 
Class, will comprise the following: 

Review of the exementary studies, with 
Algebra, Physical Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Physiology, Methods of In- 
Struction, and Observation in the Model 
School. 

The advanced course, pursued by the 
Senior Class, will comprise a review of 
such of the studies of the Junior Class as 
may be necessary, together with Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Latin, Geometry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Methods 
of Instruction, Mental Philosophy and the 
History and Philosophy of Education. 
All subjects will be taught with reference 
to the best methods ot presenting them to 
the yonng pupils, and every means availa- 
ble will be employed to produce well qual- 
ified and successful teachers for the com- 
mon schools of our State. 

MODEL SCHOOL. 

An elementary school, composed of lo- 
cal pupils, will be connected with the In- 
stitute, and placed under the charge of a 
teacher appointed by the Local Board of 
Directors, — as Community Scuool 
Trustees. Tne Modei School will be or- 
ganized for the purpose of affording pu- 
pils of the Institute an opportunity of ob- 
serving, under the direction of the Faculty, 
the best methods of elementary instruc- 
tion exemplified in actual practice, and 
they will also have an opportunity to 
teach in said school under the guidance ot 
an experienced instructor. 

For further information in reference to 
the Institute, address 

BERNARD MALLON, A. M., 

Principal Sam Houston Normal Institute, 

Huntsville, Texas. 

By authority of the State Board ot Ed- 

ucation. O. N. HoELiIncswortu, 





Secretary of the Board. 
*To be supplied. 
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Ayer’s Ague Cure| TEACHERS’ 


FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF 


Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Aque, Periodical or Bil- 
ious Fever, &c., and indeed all the affections that 
arise from malarious, marsh, or miasmatic pois- 
Ons, 


REGISTERS, 


Has been widely used during the School District Records, 


last twenty-five years,in the treat- 
ment of these distressing diseases, 
and with such unvarying success 
that it has gamed the reputation of 
being infallible. The shakes, or 
chills once broken by it, do not 
return, until the disease is con- 
tracteu again. This has made 4 righ manor ent 
remedy, and trusted specific, for the Fever anc . . — 
Ague of the West, and the Chills and Fever of Aids to School Discipline, 
the south. ’ 
Ayer’s Ague Cure eradicates the noxious poi- 
son from the system, and leaves the patient as 
well as before the attack. 1t thoroughly expels 
the disease, so that no Liver Complaints, Rheu- OU TI INE MAPS 
matism, Neuralgia, at agen oe Ng or Debility fol- 4 d Ie!) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
low the cure. Indeed, where Disorders of the 
} 
| 









REWARD CARDS, 


Liver and Bowels have occurred from Miasmat- 
ic Poison, it removes the cause of them, and 
they disappear. Not only is 1t an effectual cure, 
but, if taken occasionally by parties exposed to 
malaria, it will expel the peison and protect 
them from attack. ‘Travelers and temporary 
residents in Fever and Ague localities are thus 
enabled to defy the disease. The General Debil- 
ity which is so apt to ensue from continued ex- 
posure to malaria and miasm, has no speedier 
remedy. 

For Liver Complaints, it is an excellent rem- 
edy. Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Lowell Mass., Practical and Analytical Chem- 
ists. Sold by all druggists and dealers in med 
icine. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
st. Louis 

—TO— 
Washwville, Tenn.,'|Recitation Seats, 


W here it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Reding Charts, 
Liquid Slating, | 
School Desks, 


TEACHERS’ DESKS, 


including . 
Chattanooga, Decatur, Writing Charts, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, Crayons, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, Birasers, 


Charleston, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmont,ta& orm- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can Cube Root Blocks 
offer this accommodation, 2 ’ 

This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 

It is the only Ime for 


Object Teaching Forms, 


DICTIONARIES, 





BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


2 


SSS 
BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER’; ROLLERS 
ye Oe) 4a 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 








J.B.MERWIN'S 
BLACK ROARL | 


EASEL. 


PC 


J.B.MerRwIn, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 








STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of thechildren be made so lasting, as b 
means Of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will 
find the style “A”? blackboard peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. ; 

Styles, Sizes and Prices. ‘i ND WEED. onc cnccctsscnneens phonons $1 00 
00; ‘The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks 
1 35 | and rings for hanging up. 


<a send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Send direct.<@5 
ship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style ot board wanted, 
whether A, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2. 


3 . 
I also 7 Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


ENDORSEMENT. 


3 Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give poe satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- 
cal. Ihave tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


: gga and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. 
.ouis, Mo. 





HOLBROOK’S 





BEVANSV1ILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 

, For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Odice, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


Wabash Fast Line. 


coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 
33° The only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 


at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. ©. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, trom 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 
13 Vopular rates for summer tourists. 
YF Accept the *‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the . 
Great Wabash Address with stamp for re- 
for Vut-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful ply. and write direct to 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &., &. 


DRAWING 


BOOE:S, 





EVERYTHINC FOR 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo,, or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, ' f i 


W.R. CALLAWAY, Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 
Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEV. N. CLAYTON 
Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 
- ©. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 





704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EF'OR BUACH BOARDS. 


sa PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated-Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


| xgst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
| or emory paper if necessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the ».uster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


| 8conp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Tairp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating ix ivy. 

Fourtn—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


a 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have th 
| exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that will not glaze, and It will last Ten Years. 


3-3 Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Krasers, oad everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply. and send direct to 


| J. B. MERWIN, 
| 704 Chesnut street. t. Louls, Mo. 


“s PPD hkicknewsrexseccennneevan 1 80 | Blackboards of Wood, Walnut Frame. 
es BE a ocubskus bas vhesnsnebens 2 25 Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50° 
is Di cnchivawinGendansempaacie’ 270 4 — 2, 2gx3dg fb............ coe © 

es EES sisbtessaeenskeuyennnaece a. = sik is 1 eee coccce 1 OO 
as Bi Cs acesnasiavaseseasameesse 300; ‘ vied ig MRE Setcnncihevesss neues 9 50 
id i a sesatebassodeanneeensnes 8 60 si sad EMD on snbarendenne Oude san 12 06 
es WEN o30onnns Awash eeuspacnhvan 42 
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CAMP’S NEW PHYSICAL 


POLITICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 


2. 








CAMP’S NEW SERIES-OF OUTLINE MAP 
= BY HOW.D.N. CAME ——_T 


These maps have been carefully prepar- 
ed and revised to the latest date, by one 
of the most eminent and practical Educa- 


tors in the country, and are offered to the 





public with confidence that they are the 
Best OuTLINE Maps published. 

They combine in a single set, the excel- 
lences of PaysicaL AND PoLiticaL WALL 
Mars, and present all the important char- 
acteristics of each Continent and Country 
so far as they can be represented to the 
eye. 


They are finely engraved from 


‘Their Important Characteristics. 


1. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Dis- 
coveries and Political changes in every part of the world. Embracing the 
recent changes in Europe and Asia, and Stanley’s discoveries in Africa. 

2. They are engraved in a style which cannot fail to satisfy the most 
critical eye. The lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are 
so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from 
any degree of strength required, to the finest and most delicate shading. 

3. They embrace a judicious selection of such of the more important 
geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requir- 
ing a great expenditure of time and labor on details of little value. 

4, They are strictly Outline Maps, giving no names of places or ob- 
jects, but having numbers instead, referring to corresponding numbers pre- 
fixed to the names given in the Key. 

5. The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never 
before equalled, and with such fullness and truthfulness to nature, as to con- 
vey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each country. 
There are no other school maps that can compare with them in this feature. 

6. They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of 





both Physical and Political Outline Maps. The principal bodies of Land 
and Water on every part of the globe, and the Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, | 
and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clear-| 
ness and beauty greatly surpassing anything ever before produced, while | 
the Political Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring. The va-| 








Original Drawings, 


made from the latest and best authorities, 
and are printed and colored in such a 
manner as to exhibit clearly and definitely 
the physical features and political divis- 
ions of the Earth. 














The lines are distinct, and the bounda- 
ries of Countries, the situation of Cities 
and Towns, and the physical aspects of 
The 





each division are plainly indicated. 


Principal Railroads 


of the United States and Europe are accu- 
rately laid down. 


The Maps contain all that is important 
for astudent to learn of local geography. 


effect of the entire map. A separate map of the World, on Mercator’s 
projection, is devoted exclusively to such features of Physical Geography 
as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, 
including Hydrographic Basins, Volcanic Regions, Isothermai Lines, Ocean 
Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 

7. The Principal Railroads of the United States and Europe are accu- 
rately laid down, showing the main lines of communication between the chief 
cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and 
highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with travel- 
ing facilities. 

8. These Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text 
book on Geography. The set is accompanied by a Key, interspersed with 
lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s miad to the more impor- 
tant facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. It also contains 
valuable suggestions for using Outline Maps. 


The Set Comprises the Following Maps: 








No. 1. The Hemispheres, ........... 30X50 in. | NO. 6. ASid.......ceceseeee sicesbineconces 25x30 in. 
No. 2. North America ...............25X30 in. | NO. 7. -AfTica, ......ccceccoceseccececeees 25x36 in. 
No. 3. The United States, Dominion of On- | No. 8. Oceanica, with a separate Map of 
tario, Mexico, with separate Maps of] _ the Sandwich I[slands............... 25x30 in. 
Alaska and Newfound'and.,......5Ux60 in. | No. 9. Physical Map of the World, on 
No. 4. South America................. 25x30 in.| Mercator’s Projection,............ 30x50 in. 
INO: De OUI occ csekccssecesessasonsece 50x60 in. 


Price of the Maps and Key. 


rious bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tint, that pre-| Backed with Muslin, Colored, Bound, with rings for suspension, in portfolio, $25.00 


sents a pleasing and strongly marked contrast with the land, and greatly 
adds to the conspicuousness of all the Physical features and the harmonious 





EHNDORSEMEN'TS. 


weest Virginia. 
From Hon. A. D. Williams, former Supt. Schools, West Virginia: 


My Dear Sir: — Permit me to say, that in accuracy of form, in clearness 
of delineation, in boldness ot outline, in beauty of coloring, in all the qualities of a 
first-class outline map, Camp’s Physical and Political Outline Maps are far superior to 
any other. It is hardly possible to speak too highly of them. 


Very truly yours, A. D. WILLIAMS. 


From California. 
From Prof. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Grammar School, San Francisco, Cal. 

We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school. Our teachers like them better than 
any we have ever used, for the following reasons: 1. Accuracy and distinctness of 
outline. 2. Freedom from unnecessary and confusing detail. 3. Extreme delicacy 
and beauty of tinting. 4. Unusual fineness of engraving, especially of the mountains. 
In all these important particulars, Camp’s Maps aid in the teaching and learning of 


Geography better than any others we know of. EBENEZER KNOWLTON. 
Ohio. 


From C. W. Heywood, Supt. Schools, Fast Cleveland, Ohio. 


We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our schools, and I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing them superior to any maps with which I am acquainted. They are 
up to the times, and contain all the recent political changes and geographical discov- 
erles. All that is important for the pupil to learn in local geography is embodied in 
these maps. C. W. HEYWOOD. 


Pennsylvania. 
From N. W. Walker, Supt. North Hampton County, Penn. 





I am satisfied to pronounce Camp’s New Outline Maps the best in every respect, 
that I have seen yet. N. W. WALKER. 


“ as varnished and mounted on FOLCIS jc<cccecse 30.00 
Camp’s Small Set, 10 Sheets and 8 Maps, on rollers or in portfolio................0566 20.00 
Michigan. 


Hupson, Michigan. 
Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial in our schools, prove to be entirely sat- 
isfactory. They are attractive to pupils and intelligible to teachers. Coloring the 
water blue is novel as well as natural. We consider Camp’s the most perfectly and 
sensibly gotten up maps we have ever seen. The size is convenient, the engraving « 
elegant, the typography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish excellent, and material the 
best. E. G. REYNOLDS, A. M., Principal Union Schools. 


Lllinois. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior to any I have ever seen. 
J . M. OLCOTT, Supt. City Schools. 
KEWANEE, IL 
Camp’s New Maps more fully meet the wants of our Public Schools than any Out- 
line Maps I have seen. W. H. RUSSELL, Supt. Public Schools. 
Iowa. 
From A. J. Abbott, Principal of Public Schools, Glenwood, Iowa: 
I take great pleasure in stating that from a careful examination of Camp’s New 
Outline Maps, I consider them superior to any others now in general use. 
A. J. ABBOTT. 
ERentuckhy. 
From Hon. Z. F. Smith, Supt. Public Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort: 
From the examination I have been able to give them, I think them admirable in 
the accuracy and distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selection of objects 
and features of interest and importance to the pupil. In the make up and execution 
they are all that could be asked, and reflect great credit on their author. 
I regard these maps as of great merit, and shall expect to see them become a 
popular success. Yours truly, Z. F. SMITH. 


ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, AND WRITE DIRECT TO J, B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS.” 


a | 


Prof. W. Clark, A. M., President of Franklin Female College, of Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, writes as follows: 

J. Bs Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: The desks ordered have come to hand. 
I like them: very much indeed. Too much cannot be said in their favor.) 
They are made on trac physiological principles. They are my beau ideal of | 
what School desks should be, I have occupied and used nearly every kind | 





of school desk that has been made, and I consider 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. 


Desk, Size i. § Back Seat, Size |, 


¢ to start the rows with. | 


| 
, 
Superior to all others in every respect. Whenever I want more I shall or-| 
der them of your house, and shall buy the *Gothic Desk.” | 


W. CLARK. 


Respectfully yours, 


—--—- W0-———— 


7 Teachers, 318 Pupils, opened its Eighth session on 
Monday, September 1, 1879, and will close June, 1880. 





_ a ecenament 


The session will be divided into two terms of five months each. 


Tuition,in Advance. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Academic Department, from - - - 
Music, , - - - - - 
Use of piano, one hour per day, - - - 
Greek and Latin, each = - - - - - - - 5.00 
German and French, each - - - - - - 5.00 
Primary—Orthography, Reading, Writing, &c., &¢., — - 7.50 
Contingent Fee, - - - - - 
book-keeping, per term, - - - - 
Law Course, - - - 
Boarding per month, from — - 


PER TERM, 

- $15.00 to $18.00 
- $20.00 
5.00 








: " 50 

- - ° 7.00 
- 12.50 

. - . - $10.00 to $12.00 

WM. H. LYNCH, A. M., Principal. 

Annizé E, Wuirrs, Principal Music Department. 

Cot. E. T. Winco, Principal of the Law Department. 10-12 


New scheme of home study. The. L 
8. C. (Chautauqua Literary and Scien 
tific Circle). Wour years course. Fort) 
minutes’ reading aday. Annual fee. 50 | 
cents. The scheme approved by emi- 
nent educators. The year begins in « 
g ‘ober. Persons may ae up to Uctober 


31. For circulars address 
12-10 12 DR. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS! 





CENTREVILLE Higu Scuoot, Texas, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir: —Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one 
hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased with them. | 
Not only do they admirably economize space, and sustain the back of the | 
pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological princi-| 
ples, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record— | 
and for which I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one break- | 





GET THE BEST! 


% 


OUR NEW-SCHOOL INK WELL 


Is the Best Ink Well 


In the World, Because there is 


ist. No Evaporation of Ink. 
2d. No Dust. 

3d. No Freezing. 

4ta. No Lock and Key. 

6th. No Corrosion or Rusting- 
6th. Notin the Way. 


eS «~~; 


& 
ME RWIN gtLOUlS 





EXPLANATION. 


A. Cover; a, a, Pen Rack. B. Ring with shoulder, which contains the Glass. 


C. Glass. ec. (Fig. 1) Slot in shoulder allowing the passage of a lip projecting from 
glass C. D. Pen Wiper. F. Bearing of cover in rear of pivot and head for attach- 
ing the Pen Wiper. G. Fastening for Pen Wiper. 


Styles and Prices. 
No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and 
large removable Glass. Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. 
No. 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remova- 
ble, including necessary screws, $2. . 





Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well. 


Showing the kind of 
Pen Wiper to use. 


The cover turns only one way, and no noise can be made with it. They 
are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates: 


If you cannot afford patent desks, send for good ink wells, and put them 
in your old desks. 


fe Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. 
For circulars, of 


Every Thing 


age has occurred among them all. Success to them and to your enterprise in} NEEDED IN YOURSCHOOL, ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY 


Andsenddiretto J, Bw. MERVVIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas, is our invocation. 


Very truly yours, Pror. C. P. MoCronan. 
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